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THD PARADISE UPON EARTH. 


Tue most profound wisdom and the habit of serious occupation can- 
not always preserve us from superstition, nor from those absurd illusions 
and singular fancies which are the result of this feebleness of the human 
understanding. One of the most learned Italians of modern times was 
without doubt Doctor Romati, a man of an honorable and elevated 
character, and always distinguished for the most scrupulous veracity. 
I pray all his compatriots and mine to reconcile this if possible with the 
details of his adventure near Salerno, a recital which he has made to 
many persons worthy of faith, and of which I have taken notes under 
his own dictation. One sees in it, if not a succession of marvellous 
facts, at least the effect of an illusion entirely inexplicable, and of a 
strange preoccupation of the mind. It is worthy of notice that Doctor 
Romati has never varied in any details of the same history, and that 
during his residence at Naples he always alluded to it with the same air 
and tone of sorrowful resignation. Here then is the doctor’s recital, 
as he made it to me one day at the Palace Spinelli, in presence of Don 
Mario Caraffa de Moliterno, and of the Princess de Belmonte Pigna- 
telli Née Spinella, sister of the Duke of that name, and to the cor- 
rectness of which these two illustrious persons will not refuse to attest 
if desired. 

‘You know,’ said he, ‘that I call myself Giulio Romati. The Signor 
Don Marco Romati della Romata, my father, was ‘unquestionably the 
most celebrated lawyer of Palermo, and consequently of all Sicily. He 
was strongly attached as you may well believe to a profession which 
procured him honor and emolument at the same time ; but he loved not 
less the study of philosophy, to which he devoted all the time he could 
spare from his judicial occupations. 

‘I may say without boasting that I have followed in the footsteps of 
my father, for I was already doctor in utroque at the age of twenty. 
I do not tell you this out of vanity, but because having to relate to you 
a surprising adventure, I would not have you believe me an incapable 
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or foolishly credulous man. I am so far from being superstitious, that 
magic, the cabalistic art, and astrology are perhaps the only sciences to 
which I have not cared to devote myself, while I applied to all others 
with such indefatigable ardor and such continued application as seri- 
ously to affect my health. In consequence, my father exacted from me 
a promise to travel, forbidding my return before the lapse of four years. 
I had a great deal of trouble to tear myself from my library, my labo- 
ratory and my observatory. But obedience was imperative; and I no 
sooner found myself en route than strength and appetite returned,and I 
already began to taste of the pleasure one experiences in viewing strange 
scenes for the first time. 

‘ Many people know more of the entire world than they do of their 
own country. I would not that any one had to reproach me with such 
a contradiction; and I commenced by visiting the wonders which 
nature has spread in our isle with such profusion. Instead of follow- 
ing the usual route from Palermo to Messina, I passed by Castra Nuovo, 
Colsonizese, spent some time in traversing the mountain, and finally 
descended on the side of Catania. 

‘Thus far my journey had been but a party of pleasure; but at Reg- 
gio the enterprise assumed a more serious aspect. A famous bandit 
named Zambucco desolated Calabria, and the sea was covered with 
Tripolitan pirates. I knew not how to reach Naples; and if a feeling of 
shame had not deterred me, I would willingly have retraced my steps 
toward the paterno nido. I had been thus detained eight days at Reg- 
gio, when one evening, after having walked a long time upon the sands, 
I seated myself upon a piece of rock in a solitary place to meditate on 
my future proceedings. Here I was suddenly accosted by a man of 
noble figure, closely enveloped in a scarlet mantle, who seated himself 
by my side, and said abruptly: ‘The Doctor Romati is doubtless occu- 
pied with some problem in algebra or alchemy.’ 

** Not at all,’ I replied ; ‘ Doctor Romati would go to Naples, and the 
problem which embarrasses him is to know how he can escape the 
band of Signor Zambucco.’ 

**Signor Don Giulio,’ said the unknown, ‘ your talents already do 
honor to your country, and I doubt not you will become the glory of 
Sicily, when the travels you have undertaken shall have extended the 
sphere of your knowledge. Zambucco is too gallant a man to wish 
to arrest you in so noble an enterprise. ‘Take these red plumes, put the 
largest in your hat, make your people wear the rest, and depart in 
security. He who speaks to you is that same Zambucco whom you 
fear so much; and that you may not doubt it, behold the symbols of 
my profession ;’ as he spoke he half opened his mantle and disclosed a 
belt filled with pistols and daggers. He then saluted me respectfully 
and disappeared. 

‘The well-known character of Zambucco inspired me with entire 
confidence in the assurances he had given me. I returned without 
inquietude to my inn, made all my preparations, and accompanied by 
an escort of muleteers left Reggio at day-break on the following morn- 
ing. I was no sooner out of sight of the town, than I perceived at a 
distance a portion of Zambucco’s band, who seemed to act as my 
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escort, and who were relieved at regular intervals during the entire 
route ; and you may well believe I could not retain any uneasiness. 

‘ We were not more than two days’ journey from Naples, when the 
fancy took me to turn from my road to pass by Salerno. This may 
appear to you a natural enough curiosity; but I am convinced that 
some unaccountable fatality drew me to make that unhappy excursion. 
In pursuance of this plan we quitted the high-way at Monte Brugio,.and 
conducted by a villager entered into the most savage country that it is 
possible to imagine. Mountainous, rocky, and entirely barren, it seemed 
a fit abode for all manner of evil spirits; and if I had not been drawn 
onward by the fatality I have mentioned, its first aspect would have 
been sufficient to deter me. It was toward the close of the second 
day that I perceived upon the top of one of the mountains a vast 
edifice, which my guide informed me was called Lo Monto or Lo Cas- 
tello by the neighboring villagers. He added that it was entirely ruined 
and tenantless, except by a few Franciscan monks, who had erected a 
sort of chapel with some cells in the interior; and he hinted mysteri- 
ously that strange stories were told about the ruins, and strange noises 
often heard there, which caused them to be shunned by all but their 
pious inhabitants. I asked if we passed near the chateau, and he said, 
‘Yes, within musket-shot of it.’ 

‘During this conversation the sky had become covered with dark 
clouds, and toward nightfall a frightful storm burst upon us. Unhap- 
pily we found ourselves then upon a part of the mountain which afforded 
no shelter. The guide told me he knew of a cavern where we might 
be sheltered from the storm, but that the road to it was very difficult. 
However, I determined to venture; but hardly had we entered on a nar- 
row path which scarcely left room for more than one to pass between 
the rocks and the precipice, when a heavy thunder-stroke startled my 
mule, and we rolled together a distance of several yards. I was able 
however to seize a branch of maple in my descent; and getting a firm 
hold, I shouted loudly for my travelling companions, but received no 
reply. 

‘ The flashes of lightning succeeded each other with so much rapidity, 
that by their light I was enabled to distinguish the objects which sur- 
rounded me, and to advance by the aid of the wild vines and roots to a 
place of security. ‘This was a cavern which, not bordering on any 
beaten track, I judged could not be the one to which my guide had had 
the intention of conducting me. The heavy rain, wind and thunder 
succeeded each other without interruption. I shivered under my wet 
clothes, and must have been some three hours in this disagreeable situa- 
tion, when I suddenly caught sight of flambeaux wandering about in 
the bottom of the valley, and heard cries which I supposed came from 
my people. With all my remaining strength I shouted in answer; and 
after a short interval a young man of good appearance entered the 
cavern, followed by several valets, some of whom carried flambeaux and 
others bundles which seemed to contain clothes. 

‘The young man saluted me respectfully, and said: ‘ Signore Doctore, 
we belong to l’illustrissima Principessa di Monte Salerno. Your guide 
from Monte Brugio told us that you were lost in the mountains, and 
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we seek for you by order of the Princess. Put on these dry clothes, I 
pray you, and follow us to the chateau.’ 

‘* How!’ replied I; ‘ would you make me pass the night in the midst 
of the rubbish and under the ruined vaults of that great chateau which 
is on the summit of the mountain ?’ 

‘* Reassure yourself, Dr. Romati,’ said the young man, smiling ; ‘ you 
will see a superb palace.’ 

‘Concluding that some Neapolitan princess had made her habitation 
in the mountains, I changed my clothes, and followed the young man 
who had been sent to guide me. 

‘To my surprise we arrived almost immediately before a portico of 
variegated marble, of which the architecture appeared to me to be in 
the style of Bramante; but as the flambeaux did not illuminate the rest 
of the edifice, 1 cannot give you any description of it. The young 
man left me at the foot of a magnificent stair-case, which I ascended, 
and was received at the top by a lady of a fine and commanding figure, 
who said with an air of infinite politeness: ‘Signor Romati, Madame la 
Princesse of Monte Salerno has charged me to make you welcome to 
her castle.’ 

‘I replied to her that if one could judge of a princess by her lady of 
honor, I must have an exceedingly agreeable idea of that illustrious 
person. ‘The lady was indeed of a most perfect beauty, with something 
in her manners and physiognomy, a certain mixture of simplicity with 
a natural air of greatness and proud security, which induced me to 
imagine her at the first glance the princess herself. I remarked that 
she was dressed in the style of the portraits of the sixteenth century, 
but concluded such might be the costume of the Neapolitan ladies. I 
had learned from an Italian philosopher that in the case of costume 
nothing is entirely new, and I concluded that the eleégantes of Naples 
had revived the ancient modes. 

‘We traversed first a vestibule, which appeared grand in its propor- 
tions and decorations; but all I could remark of it in passing through 
was the columns and pilasters of a single shaft, in the yellow variegated 
marble of Spain, with large vases, urns, groups of statues, and candela- 
bras, in bronze of the most beautiful material and in the finest style. 
Loving architecture and all the linear arts with passion, the indiffer- 
ence or the precipitation of my conductress caused me great discom- 
fort. Still hurrying on, I caught a glimpse in the same way of a 
beautiful salle-du-dais, or saloon of the throne, which opened upon the 
same vestibule by means of a large and high-arched arcade, which was 
only closed by a barrier of gilded carving about breast-high. Within 
the saloon, according to usage, was a throne of velvet, with its embroi- 
deries, its fringes and its plumes of feathers; a long suite of family 
portraits ; coats-of-arms on the stained-glass windows ; and trophies of 
armor, with banners and emblazoned pennons. 

“After having again exchanged a few polite phrases with my beauti- 
ful companion, ‘she introduced me into a saloon where all was in mas- 
sive silver. The pavement was formed of large octagonal slabs in 
silver, alternately frosted and burnished. 'The walls were covered with 
tapestry of silver damask, of which the ground-work was polished and 
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the figures in unwrought silver. The dome was sculptured in slabs 
corresponding to the pavement, and the silver lustres, the braziers, the 
perfuming pans, and all the other furniture were ornamented with the 
most rich and elaborate goldsmith’s work. The uniformity of the 
metal was agreeably relieved by medals and medallions in the precious 
green-stone of Armenia, each representing one of the most famous 
personages that the territory of Salerno had produced. 

‘* Signor Romati,’ said the lady, ‘ why stop so long to examine this 
apartment, which is but an ante-chamber for the accommodation of the 
footmen, valets, and other livery-servants of the princess?’ I could not 
conceal my surprise at the view of such magnificence, and we traversed 
yet another saloon, a little resembling the first, except that it was lined 
with silver-gilt in arabesques and flower-work of gold shaded in three 
colors. 

‘*This apartment,’ said the lady, ‘ is a first-saloon belonging to the 
servants of honor, the major-domo, the pages, the gentlemen and first 
officers of the chateau. You will not see much gold and silver in the 
apartments inhabited by the princess, and you can judge,’ added she, 
smiling, ‘ of the purity, the elegance and simplicity of her taste, by the 
style and ornaments of her bed-chamber.’ 

‘ Before reaching the bed-chamber the lady opened a side-door, and 
I followed her into another apartment, entirely lined with flowered 
jasper. This was the dining-saloon of the palace. At two thirds of its 
height, extending entirely around, was a bas-relief of the most finished 
workmanship, and the material of which seemed to me to be the white 
Pentelic marble. This saloon was also adorned with magnificent 
buffets, covered with dishes, ewers, and large gilded basins, engraved 
with the arms of the city of Florence. Other cup-boards were loaded 
with vases and cups of oriental agate, aventurine and rock-crystal ; and 
all these precious monuments of the age of the Medicis were richly 
carved in Venetian goldsmith’s work, or adorned with the admirable 
enamelled carvings of Benvenuto Cellini. 

‘On leaving this magnificent salle-a-manger, we reéntered the saloon 
of the officers, and from thence arrived at the hall of reception. 

‘* Par example,’ said the lady, ‘it is permitted to remark the beauty 
of this chamber.’ 

My eyes had already fallen upon the pavement, and I could not with- 
draw them. The ground-work was of lapis-lazuli, incrusted with fine 
stones in mosaic of Florence, of which a single table has always cost 
several years of work and many millions of sequins. The general 
intention of the design was regular; but in examining the compart- 
ments, one was surprised to see that the greatest variety in the details 
was not inconsistent with the perfect symmetry of the whole. In one 
compartment were flowers, in another, shells; farther off, butterflies and 
birds; while the most solid and brilliant materials were employed in the 
imitation of the most dazzling productions of nature. I remember 
that in the centre of this mosaic pavement was a represention of a 
casket filled with all kinds of precious stones, and ornamented with 
strings of pearl, the whole as boldly relieved and seemingly as real as in 
the most beautiful tables of the Pitti Palace. 
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‘* Dr. Romati,’ said the lady, ‘if you stop thus long at every step of 
this pavement, we shall never finish.’ 

‘My eyes were now directed toward a picture which represented 
Hercules at the feet of Omphale. The figure of Hercules was assuredly 
by Michael Angelo, and in that of the female I recognized the pencil 
of Raphael. The other pictures of the same saloon seemed to me 
much more remarkable and more perfect than all the chefs-d’ceuvres I 
had most admired until then. The tapestry, being velvet embroidered in 
gold, and of a sombre purple, displayed the paintings to the best advan- 
tage, and brought out the colors with inconceivable effect. I was ina 
state bordering on ecstacy while examining the antique statues which 
decorated the angles of this admirable saloon. One was truly the 
celebrated Cupid of Phidias, of which Pythagoras counselled the destruc- 
tion; another the Faun of the same artist; a third the true Venus of 
Praxiteles, of which that of Medicis is but a copy; and the fourth the 
Ganymede, brought from the trenches of Salerno, and at present in the 
Cesarini palace. Around the saloon I perceived French furniture 
inlaid with boulle-work; but instead of being mounted with bronze, 
it was garnished with the beautiful gold inlaid work of India, and 
enriched with antique cameos. The cabinets contained sets of gold 
medals, caskets with collections of engraved stones, Roman trinkets, 
jewels of the middle ages, and Gothic manuscripts of the rarest kinds. 

‘*It is here that the princess loves to pass her evenings,’ said my 
charming cicerone ; ‘and this collection furnishes ample material for 
most interesting entertainments. Here is the bed-chamber of Madame 
la Princesse,’ added she with an air of simplicity not altogether free 
from affectation. 

The form of this chamber was octagonal, four of the sides forming 
alcoves, each containing a large bed. I saw neither ceiling nor floor, 
every part being elegantly covered with India muslin of such fineness 
that one might imagine it a light mist imprisoned and embroidered by 
the hand of Arachne herself. 

‘* Why four beds?’ demanded I of my conductress. 

‘* That the princess may change when they become heated,’ replied 
she ; ‘or when she finds herself unable to sleep.’ 

** But why are the beds so large?’ 

** It is,’ replied the lady negligently, ‘that the women of the princess 
may remain sometimes to talk with her before sleeping.’ But let us 
pass into the bathing-room. 

‘This was a rotunda, the panels lined with mother-of-pearl, with 
carved borders of the same, the cornice and mouldings formed of glit- 
tering shells mixed with branches of coral and stalactites as white as 
alabaster. I remarked that this room received light from above only ; 
the opening in the ceiling being filled by an immense glass globe con- 
taining myriads of the beautiful gold-fish of China. In the centre of 
the saloon, instead of a bath, was a circular basin, around which upon a 
circle of sea-moss were placed the most beautiful shells of the ocean, 
and prisms of precious stones mixed with the blood-red coral of Hin- 
dostan. 

‘So enchanted was I with the the wondrous magnificence of Monte 
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Salerno that I could not help exclaiming aloud: ‘ Paradise is outdone! 
Paradise is no longer the most beautiful abode!’ 

‘* Paradise!’ cried the lady, wildly; ‘ who talksof Paradise? Here, 
here ! — speak not, but follow me: let us go hence; follow me!’ 

‘I obeyed in wondering silence, and we found ourselves in an aviary 
of which the wires were gold, filled with all the most splendid birds of 
the tropics, and the finest singers of our own country. We trod upon 
a carpet of turf, fresh and green, and sprinkled with violets; above and 
around, clustering vines and flowering shrubs cast a grateful shade, 
and filled the air with delicious fragrance; while the pleasant sound of 
falling water, as it trickled from a lion’s mouth of green bronze and 
filled a richly sculptured basin, mingled with the chants of the birds, 
and made up a concert of ravishing harmony. In the midst of this 
charming spot a table was spread with every thing that could please 
the sense and gratify the palate, and well provided with aliments pro- 
hibited during times of abstinence, which I determined not to touch. 

‘* How can one dream of eating in an abode thus divine?’ said I to 
my beautiful conductress. ‘I cannot consent to partake of your hospi- 
tality, unless you will have the goodness to narrate to me the history of 
the happy and noble possessor of so many marvels.’ 

‘The lady smiled a gracious assent, and commenced as follows: 
‘I must first inform you, Signor Romati, that the princes of Monte 
Salerno were issues of the sovereign counts of Salerno. The last of 
the title,’ continued she, with a little air of self-sufficiency and satisfied 
vanity, ‘was grandee of Spain, at the creation of Charles the Fifth, 
grand-admiral, grand-overseer of the high-ways, hereditary sword-bearer, 
and holy standard-bearer of Sicily, beside uniting in his own person 
almost all the grand offices of the crown of Naples. Among the titled 
officers in his service, the Marquis de Spinaverde, his captain of the 
chase, possessed in common with his wife, tire-woman to the princess, 
his most entire confidence. ‘The only daughter of the prince was 
hardly ten years of age when her mother died. At the same epoch the 
Spinaverdes quitted the house of their master; the husband to take the 
management of some fiefs, and the wife to preside at Monte Salerno 
over the education of Elfrida, the young princess; and my first lesson 
in self-control -was an order to all the vassals as well as to the domes- 
tics of the house, to yield without resistance to all my wishes.’ 

‘*'To all your wishes, Madame?’ 

‘* Have the goodness not to interrupt me,’ replied she, with some ill 
humor. ‘I put the submission of my women to all sorts of proof, by 
giving contradictory orders of which they could never execute the half. 
I punished them by striking, scratching, and sticking pins in their arms, 
and they finished by flying from the chateau, while La Spinaverde 
supplied me with others, who also deserted me in the same manner and 
for the same cause. 

** At this time the prince of Monte Salerno fell sick, and they con- 
ducted me to Naples. I saw but little of him; les Spinaverdes never 
quitted him, and he died without having had time to dream of his 
affairs of conscience. By his will he had named the marquis as my 
tutor and the administrator of all my possessions. The funeral of the 
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prince secupied us during six weeks, and at the end of that time we 
returned to Monte Salerno, where I recommenced beating, scratching 
and pinching my women. Four years rolled rapidly away in these inno- 
cent amusements. ‘The marquis assured me constantly that I was per- 
fectly right; that all the world was made to obey me; and that those 
who did not obey me quick and well, merited all sorts of punishment. 

‘* One evening, when all my women had left me one after the other, I 
found myself reduced to the necessity of being my own tire-woman, and 
wept with rage. ‘Calm yourself, dear and sweet Princess!’ said 
La Marquise ; ‘ wipe your beautiful eyes. I will undress you this eve- 
ning, and to-morrow you shall have five or six women, with whom I hope 
you will be better satisfied. 

‘<The next day, on my awakening, my gouvernante introduced the 
new attendants, who were all very handsome but uncommonly large ; 
and I experienced on seeing them a feeling of emotion for which I was 
utterly unable to account. ‘There was in their faces an expression of 
courage, of energy and passion, which imposed upon me for the first 
time a species of restraint. However, I hastened to familiarize myself 
with them; I embraced them one after another; and promised them 
they should never be either scolded or beaten. Indeed, although they 
made many an awkward mistake in undressing me, and even disobeyed 
me, I had never the courage to anger myself about it.’ 

‘*But Madame,’ said I to the princess, ‘these grand persons were 
perhaps boys.’ 

‘She replied with a tone of dignified coldness: ‘ Doctor Romati, I have 
requested you not to interrupt me, and it is your duty to remember it.’ 
After some minutes of silence, she "resumed with an affected air of inno- 
cent frankness and playful gayety: ‘I remember that on the day I 
reached my sixteenth year, the Viceroy of the Two Sicilies, the Ambas- 
sador of Spain and the Count Duke de Guadarama came to pay me a 
visit; the latter to demand me in marriage, and the two others to 
support his pretensions. ‘The young duke was very handsome, and I 
cannot deny that he appeared to me very agreeable. ‘Toward evening 
they proposed a walk in the park. Hardly had we arrived there, when a 
furious bull rushed from a thicket and made directly toward us. The 
duke ran to meet him, holding in one hand his extended mantle and 
having his sword in the other. So furious was the animal’s onset that 
he ran directly upon the extended weapon, which entered his heart, and 
he fell dead at my feet. I believed myself indebted for my life to the 
valor and dexterity of the young Spaniard; but the next day La Spina- 
verde assured me that the bull had been expressly posted there by the 
attendants of the duke, that he might have the opportunity of executing 
this piece of gallantry @ la mode de son pays. I was highly indignant 
at the trick, and refused his hand. 

‘he Spinaverde appeared enchanted with my resolution, and seized 
this occasion to inspire me with the love of independence, and to 
expatiate on its advantages. I easily understood all I should hazard in 
giving myself a master; and to fortify my resolution and retain me at 
Monte Salerno, she caused to be brought from my palace at Naples 
and adjusted here all the beautiful things which you so much admire.’ 
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‘*Ah!’ cried I, ‘she has perfectly succeeded, Madame, and this 
beautiful abode should be called the Paradise upon earth!’ 

‘ This time the princess rose hastily from her seat, saying: ‘ Romati, I 
ordered you not to make use of an expression which is insupportable 
tome. Paradise!’ repeated she with a convulsive laugh; ‘ it is well to 
talk of Paradise! Yes, it is well; but you shall remember my Para- 
dise! And here she commenced pacing the apartment with an air of 
distraction, laughing convulsively, and uttering incoherent exclamations. 
This scene became painful, and caused me much embarrassment, since 
I was utterly at a loss to account for her emotion, or why so natural an 
expression should cause her so much distress. Thinking it best to 
remain silent however, I offered no apology, and this strange woman 
gradually recovered her self-possession. She then made a sign to me 
to follow her, which I did; and we passed through a massive door, which 
she opened with great effort and many expressions of impatience, into 
a species of vaulted gallery, where a most beautiful spectacle met 
my eye. 

‘Not far from the door, and arranged in a manner to be seen to the 
best advantage, were two peacocks of enamelled gold, the plumage 
formed of light slender sheaves of yellow brilliants, and the spread tails 
set with precious stones, suitable in color and size to the rich plumage 
of these birds. Parroquets and other South-American birds, of which 
the feathers were represented by minute emeralds, were placed amid 
the branches of trees of solid gold, while beautiful figures of slaves in 
black jasper, adorned with collars of pearl and hung round with the 
most beautiful gems of the Orient, presented on golden plates bouquets 
of diamonds, cherries of ruby, plums of topaz, and grapes sculptured 
from blocks of amethyst. Vases of porphyry were stationed around, 
filled to overflowing with golden money of every age and country, and 
a thousand other marvellous curiosities collected together in this new 
Elo Helias, the contemplation of which filled my mind with wonder 
almost amounting to stupefaction. 

‘The charming Elfrida had seated herself upon a pile of embroidered 
cushions, where she now invited me to place myself by herside. After 
having conversed with me for some time with surprising affability, she 
began to look at me with eyes so passionate, and to say such flattering 
things upon the beauty of my figure and the freshness of my com- 
plexion, that I could not help suspecting some trick, or that the 
princess wished to amuse herself at my expense. I soon found how- 
ever that to ridicule me was not her intention, since she permitted 
herself to make use of singular familiarities, and I was utterly at a loss 
to account for her good opinion and my own good fortune. While 
conversing thus, I perceived that although she had perfectly white teeth, 
her gums and tongue were absolutely black, and I experienced a feel- 
ing of mysterious inquietude, a sort of unaccountable discomfort and 
disgust for my companion, which prevented me from responding in any 
way to her civilities. It must not be forgotten that it was the night of 
holy Thursday. Suddenly the idea entered my head to repeat once 
again the word which had produced such extraordinary effects on my 
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companion, and it was my unhappy fate to yield to this improper 
curiosity, a weakness which you will see I was not long in repenting. 

‘* Madame,’ said I, in a tone of resolute determination, ‘ excuse me if 
I assure you once again, that you have shown me the heavens opened, 
and Paradise upon earth!’ 

‘To my astonishment the princess smiled upon me with the utmost 
mildness and benevolence. ‘ You are too good,’ replied she; ‘and to 
put you in the way of knowing and appreciating more entirely the 
delights of Monte Salerno, I will make you acquainted with the six 
companions of whom I told you.’ 

‘While saying this, she took from her side a key, and proceeded to 
open a large chest, covered with black velvet and bound with clasps of 
silver, which stood in a recess at the farthest extremity of the apart- 
ment. Hardly had she raised the cover, when to my horror and dis- 
may an enormous skeleton leaped forth and threw itself toward me 
with a threatening air. Although it cleared in one bound the space 
which separated us, I had time to draw my sword and stand on the 
defensive ; but the skeleton tearing from himself his left arm, which 
made a formidable weapon, assailed me with inconceivable fury. The 
combat was fearful, 1 assure you. I defended myself with the pommel 
of my sword, in a way to break his carcass and utterly destroy the 
economy of his bones! But just as I was flattering myself with the 
hope of victory, behold! another skeleton rushed precipitately from the 
infernal chest, tore off a rib from his comrade, and *commenced giving 
me most deadly blows upon the head! While engaging with this new 
assailant, [ saw a third creeping out with an air of perfidious precau- 
tion, and coming slyly round, he encircled me with his fleshless arms, 
which seemed to tighten and tighten around me until I could scarcely 
breathe, while he wreathed his head over my shoulder and gave me an 
abominable bite upon the right cheek! Figure to yourself the agree- 
able sensation of seeing and feeling yourself bitten by a death’s-head ! 
I had seized him by the throat, or rather vertebra, which I pressed with 
all my force, with the intention of decapitating him. He was the largest, 
the strongest, and most treacherous, and he had caused me the most 
embarrassment; I hoped therefore in conquering him to be relieved 
from a combat which had already deprived me of my strength; but 
seeing the discomfiture of their brother, the three remaining skeletons 
came to join the party, and not hoping to escape with honor from such 
an osteologic controversy, I suddenly abandoned my hold of my 
adversary, and turning toward the miserable woman who stood calmly 
by, I exclaimed: ‘ Misericorde! au nom de Dieu!’ 

‘She made a sign to her abominable servants to retire, and then turn- 
ing to me with an air of malice, said: ‘Go, and never forget what you 
have seenthis night!’ At the same time she seized me by the left arm, 
when I felt a burning pain, and fainted. 

‘I cannot tell you exactly how long I remained insensible. When I 
recovered consciousness, I found myself in the midst of what appeared 
to be a vast ruin, and heard distant chanting as of monks engaged in 
their exercises of devotion. In exploring the place, as well as my 
weakness would permit me, I came gradually nearer these sounds, and 
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finally found my way into a small chapel, where some monks were 
reciting the service of St. Francis. ‘The superior received me kindly, 
and conducted me into his cell, where I narrated to him all that had 
befallen me during the night. The holy man examined the wound in 
my face, and asked me if I did not also carry some mark on that part 
of my arm which the phantom had seized. I raised my sleeve, and 
there indeed were the marks, resembling a burn, of the five fingers of 
the frightful princess. The superior then took from a box a large 
parchment sealed with a golden seal. ‘ Here, my son,’ said he, ‘ is the 
deed of our foundation, which, if you will read, will explain to you the 
wonders and horrors of the past night. I unrolled this pontifical 
chart, and read what follows: 

‘* To the profound affliction of the angels and our paternal heart, it 
became known to us, as well as to our venerable brothers the cardinals 
of the Holy Roman Church, that by a spirit of pride and blindness, 
inspired by hell, Elfrida Cesarini of Monte Salerno vaunted her- 
self of having here below the enjoyment and possession of Paradise ; 
declaring with words of blasphemy and horrible outrages against the 
saints, that she denied and disbelieved in and would renounce the par- 
ticipation in the true Paradise, as it is promised in eternal life. Never- 
theless, to the eternal confusion of the spirit of evil, on the night of 
Holy Thursday, the year of Salvation, M. VC. III. Induction IX., and 
of our Pontificate the Sixth, an earthquake destroyed her palace, and 
this unhappy one was buried beneath the ruins, with the abettors of her 
debaucheries, and the accomplices of her impiety. Having been in- 
formed by our dear sons, the arch-priest and arch-deacon of the Cathe- 
dral of Salerno, that the site of this palace has become the haunt of 
Satan, where wicked spirits dare to beset by lamentable fascinations not 
only strange travellers who visit the ruins, but also the faithful christian 
inhabitants of Monte Salerno: We, Alexander VI., servant of the 
servants of God, etc., etc., etc., declare and authorize the foundation of 
a priory in the enclosure of these same ruins, having given this at 
Rome in our pontifical palace of Saint Ange, and having sealed it 
with the ring of the Peheur.’ 

‘The superior told me that the appearances had become less fre- 
quent, and that they were generally renewed on the night of Holy 
Thursday. He counselled me to have a mass said, Deo profundis, 
which I did, and left soon, to continue my travels. I have never been 
afraid either of ghosts or skeletons, and I am no longer an object of their 
mystification; but the things I saw and felt during that night at Monte 
Salerno have left an impression which can never be effaced.’ 

In saying this, Dr. Romati raised his sleeve and showed us his arm, 


where was distinctly visible the form of the fingers of the princess and 
the marks of burning. 


NES TO A PATRIOTIC SLATTERN 


You ‘love your country’s mother earth; ’ 
In this I cannot doubt you : 

The soil is rich ; and from your birth 
You ’ve carried it about you! 
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THE BALLAD OF SIR JAMES THE ROSS. 


Tx following ballad, as far as I can discover, has not appeared in any collection of old Scotish poetry ; and 1 am not 
sufficiently versed in the national popular poetry of Caledonia to decide whether it be ancient, or a modern imitation ; founded 
on fact or a pure fiction. What inclines me to believe the former however is, that allusion is made to Marncaret, queen of 
James IV. of Scotland, and the battle of Flodden, which would bring the incident on which the ballad is founded to about the 
year 1514 or 1515, As to topography, the poet has been sufficiently exact; Earl Buchan’s domains lying partly in Aberdeen- 
shire and partly in that of Banff, while Ross county is on the other side of the kingdom, bordering on the western sea and 
the Isle of Skye; and the men in the latter place could certainly not defend their master while in the former. This ballad was 
taken down from the recitation of a Scotch carpenter, who learnt it from hearing his mother sing it at her spinning-wheel in his 
youth. But I must beg pardon of the antiquary for the mutilated copy I present to him. My reciter’s memory was 80 defective 


that some stanzas made nonsense ; others he could give me only in the form of improper fractions; things which ought to have 
no place in poetical numbers, however appropriate in arithmetical. 


Or all the northern Scottish chiefs, 
Of high and warlike name, 

The bravest was Sir James the Ross, 
The knight of mickle fame. 


His form was like the lofty fir 
That crowns the mountain broad, 
And waving o’er his shoulders wide 
His locks of yellow flowed. 


The chieftain of the brave clan Ross, 
That firm undaunted band, 

Five hundred warriors drew their swords 
Beneath his high command. 


The bloody fight thrice had he stood, 
Against the English king, 

Ere two-and-twenty opening springs 
This blooming youth had seen. 


The fair Matilda dear he loved, 
The maid of beauty rare : 

Even Margaret on the Scottish throne 
Was never half so fair. 


Long time he wooed, long she refused, 
With seeming scorn and pride ; 

Yet oft her faithful eyes confessed 
The love her tongue denied : 


At last, pleased with his well-tried faith, 
She allowed his tender claim ; 

And vowed to him her virgin heart, 
And owned an equal flame. 


Her father Buchan, cruel lord! 
Her passion disapproves, 

And bids her wed Sir John the Graem , 
So here must end their loves ! 


* My father’s will must be obeyed, 
Though cruel the command ; 
Some fairer maid, in aoe bloom, 


May bless you with her hand. 
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‘Forget forlorn Matilda’s name ; 
To seek her hand forbear ; 
And may that happiness be thine 
Which I may never share!’ 





“What dol hear? Is this thy vow?’ 
Sir Jimes the Ross replied: 

‘And will Matilda wed the Graem, 

Though sworn to be my bride? 


‘My sword shall sooner pierce my heart 
Than thine averted eyes; 
No cowardly Graem of all the name 
Deserves so dear a prize!’ 


‘’T was but to try thy love I spake, 
I'll ne’er wed man but thee : 
My grave shall be my bridal bed, 
Ere Graem my husband be!’ 


They part. The sun was set, and from 
Behind his golden light 

The small stars one by one looked out 

Upon the silent night. 


Up started listening Donald Graem 
From behind a bush of thorn ; 
‘Ho! turn thee, turn thee, beardless youth! 
He cries with furious scorn. 


Ere turned about the fearless chief, 
Or ere his sword he drew, 

False Donald’s blade before his breast 

Had pierced his tartans through. 


‘ This for my brother’s slighted love, 
His wrongs sit on your arm;’ 
Three paces back the chief retired, 
To save himself from harm. 


With sudden hand he raised his brand, 
And ere his foe could move, 

Down through his brains and crashing bones 

His sharp-edged weapon drove. 


Without a groan his traitor soul 
Deserts its breathless clay : 
‘So fall my foes!’ cried valiant Ross, 
And stately rode away. 


On through the deep greenwood he hied, 
And to Lord Buchan’s hall ; 

Where under fair Matilda’s bower 

He soft began to call : 


‘ Art thou asleep, Matilda dear ° 
Awake, my love! awake ! 

In haste thy luckless lover comes, 

A long farewell to take. 


Ballad of Sir Janes the Ross. 


‘For I have slain young Donald Graem, 
His blood is on my sword; 
And far and distant are my men 
For to defend their lord. 


‘ Across the Sound to Skye I’m bound 
Where my two brothers bice, 
They ’ll raise each man of the brave Ross’ clan, 
To combat on my side.’ 


‘Oh, fly not yet !—a little while 
With me, till morning, stay ; 
For dark and dreary is the night, 
And dangerous is the way. 


* All night I ’ll watch you in the park, 
And my little foot-page send 
To run and raise the Ross’ clan, 
Their master to defend.’ 


Beneath a bush he laid him down, 
And wrapped him in his plaid : 
While trembling in the moonshine mild 
At distance stood the maid. 


Swift ran the page o’er hill and dale, 
Till in a lonely glen 

He met the craven Sir John Graem, 
With twenty of his men. 


‘Where goest thou, little page ?’ he said; 
‘So late who did thee send?’ 

‘] run to raise the Ross’ clan, 
Their master to defend. 


‘For he has slain young Donald Graem, 
His blood is on his sword ; 
And far and distant are his men 
For to assist their lord.’ 


‘Oh say, where is he, my little page, 
I will thee well reward.’ 

‘He sleeps within lord Buchan’s park — 
Matilda is his guard.’ 


They pricked their steeds in furious mood, 
And scoured along the lea; 

The rich lord Buchan's lofty towers 
Ere dawn of day they see. 


Matilda stood without the gate ; 
‘Ah! lovely maiden! say, 
Saw ye Sir James the Ross last night, 
Or did he pass this way ?’ 


‘°T was yesterday noon,’ Matilda said, 
Sir James the Ross passed by ; 
He pricked his swift steed furiously, 
And onward fast did hie. 





Ballad of Sir James the Ross. 


‘ By this time he ’s at Edinboro’ town, 
If man and horse hold good ;’ 

‘Your page then lied, who said he was 
Now sleeping in the wood.’ 


She wrung her hands, she tore her hair, 
‘Oh, Ross! thou art betrayed!’ 
From the dewy grass uprose the Ross, 
And drew his bloody blade. 


‘ Your sword last night my brother slew, 
His blood yet dims its shine ; 
Before the rising of the sun 
Your blood shall reek on mine!’ 


‘You word it well,’ the chief replied, 
* But deeds approve the man ; 
Set by your men, and hand to hand 
We ’il try what valor can ! 


‘ Your boasting hides a coward heart, 
My weighty sword you fear, 
Which shone in front at Flodden field, 
When yours kept in the rear.’ 


Forward the fearless chieftain strode, 
And dared him to the fight; 

The Graem gave back; he feared his arm, 
For well he knew its might. 


‘On! on! my merry-men!’ said the Graem, 
‘ Lay at him one and all; 
Here ’s fifty pounds of the silver white 
For him that makes him fall!’ 


’Neath Ross’ arm the bravest four 
With their blood their tartans died ; 

When behind him came the cowardly Graem, 
And stabbed him in the side. 


‘Alas!’ cried he, ‘ that e’er a chief 
Of the bold clan Ross should rest 
In a soldier’s grave, with a wound behind, 
And no scar on his breast!’ 


’Gainst seventeen armed men what could 
A single maiden do? 

The sword, yet warm, from his left side 
With frantic hand she drew. 


She leaned the hilt upon the ground, 
She bared her snowy breast, 

And side by side on the ruddy sod 
Ross and Matilda rest. 


‘Four of my men are gone,’ said Graem, 
‘ And I ‘ve lost a wealthy bride! 
But Ross is dead —and that lucky stroke 
Saved fifty pounds beside !’ 
Burlington, ( Vt.,) March, 1842. J. Rueye Pisuson. 





Letters from Rome. 


FROM ROME. 


Tere is perhaps no part of Rome which bears so impressive a 
record of the singular destiny of this wonderful city, as the walls. Of 
the original fortifications of its founder, not a vestige remains. There 
are but a few scattered fragments of the great work of Serverus; and 
although the line of the modern walls is the same with that which had 
been marked out by Aurelian, but a small portion of the walls them- 
selves can be assigned with certainty to that emperor. It was in a 
moment of doubt and dismay that this line was drawn around the 
fabrics of the imperial city; and degraded as her citizens were, it must 
have been with a feeling of deep humiliation that they gave this fatal 
testimony to the withered majesty of. the Roman name : 

‘Roma, Roma! 
Non sei pit qual eri prima,’ 

was the melancholy strain that greeted the ears of Byron as he rode 
around the walls of Rome; and surely there is no spot where you feel 
so deeply the touching simplicity of thislament. On one side vineyards 
and gardens, here and there a villa, and from some higher points a 
glimpse of the Campagna and the solemn, unchanged mountains beyond ; 
on the other, an unbroken circle of walls and gates and towers. In 
parts you can trace, in the firm regularity of the materials and con- 
struction, the age of Aurelian; a more careless hand betrays the hurried 
restoration of Honorius; and in the violated sanctity of tombs and 
monuments you read the triumph of a new religion. Some towers 
have fallen from age, and a screen of moss and ivy shades their dilapi- 
dated remains. Others were shaken by the battering-ram or over- 
thrown in the first shock of a successful assault: and when the tempest 
of war had passed, a new defence was raised upon the foundation 
of the original structure. Then come the proofs of greater haste and 
an emergency yet more trying; shattered architraves, “the rich volutes 
of a capital intermingled with blocks of square stone and broken 
bricks and tiles, hastily gathered and piled with trembling and unskilful 
hands. They are the ‘work of Belisarius; the old and the young, 
women and children joining in the labor, and a Gothic army upon the 
heights of Tivoli ready to spring upon them before half of their fragile 
defence could be completed. Next follow the middle ages , century, by 
century, in dark succession, each leaving some record ‘of its passions 
and their unbridled license, till the milder rule of the pontiffs began a 
new series of repairs and inscriptions, from the rough initials of Nicho- 
las the Fifth to the unrecorded labors of the reigning sovereign. 

All the public acts of the ancients were consecrated by their connec- 
tion with religious rites. Of peculiar solemnity were those observed 
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upon the building of a new city. The leader of the colony held with 
his own hand the sacred plough. The coulter was of brass. It was 
drawn by an ox and a cow, and the colonists following the furrow, 
carefully turned inward the broken clods. At the spots designed 
for gates, the plough was raised and the ground left unbroken. A 
space on each side of the furrow distinguished by cippi, or blocks 
of stone or marble, was held sacred, and from its relative situation to 
the walk received the name of Pomerium. Within this, the augurs 
took their observations, and no profane hand dared to pollute it by 
building thereon. But although the original limits of the Pomerium 
were fixed by the line of the walls, this sacred circle might be enlarged 
upon the accession of new territories; and thus we find that while the 
walls of the city were left unchanged from the reign of Servius to that 
of Aurelian, the pome@eium was enlarged by several of those distin- 
guished generals who by the success of their arms had extended the 
limits of the empire. 

Such were the rites observed by Romulus in the foundation of 
Rome. ‘Tacitus has preserved the current tradition of his own times 
upon the starting point and course of the founder, and modern archai- 
ologists have established to their individual satisfaction the number and 
position of the original gates. The first wall of Romulus was confined 
to the Palatine, one only, and with the exception of the Capitoline the 
smallest, of the seven hills. The rapid increase of population during 
his own reign and under that of his immediate successors required a 
proportional enlargement of the fortifications of the city; and when 
Servius Tullius ascended the throne in the year 175 from the founda- 
tion, the greater part of the seven hills and intervening valleys were 
already covered with buildings. ‘To protect these and give to the 
capital of his dominions a form and an aspect suited to its warlike 
character and increasing power, he enclosed it with new walls, and 
added upon the side most open to hostile aggression that celebrated 
rampart which still preserves his name. As these walls continued 
until the third century of the Christian era to form the sole defence of 
Rome, I trust that I shall not be accused of too great a propensity to 
dwell upon minute details, if I attempt to trace their course with as 
much accuracy as the nature of the subject will permit. 

The description of Dyonissius must be the basis of every such 
attempt. Fortunately the point of view under which he has considered 
them is purely military, and hence his description is couched in terms 
which would seem to leave but little room for disputation. On one side 
a natural barrier was formed by the rapid current of the Tiber. It 
was on the banks of the river therefore that the line of the walls began ; 
and their object being defence, they were carried along the crests of 
the hills, and wherever the nature of the ground permitted it, built upon 
rocks and precipices. On one side only this natural protection failed 
them, and there the want was supplied by the erection of a massive 
mound surmounted by a wall, and defended by a ditch thirty feet deep 
and one hundred wide in its narrowest parts. This gigantic barrier 
still remaining, the number of the hills enclosed being known, and 
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their general characteristics, from the nature of the rocks of which 
they are composed, having suffered no material variation, the only 
question to be decided in order to establish their course with certainty 
is the question of their extent. This also is supplied by a passage of 
Dyonissius and confirmed by the corrected text of Pliny; the former 
giving us an approximative estimate of more than seven and a half 
miles, the latter fixing it positively at eight thousand two hundred 
paces. 

With these data the question becomes as simple as a question of 
localities can be made. ‘The theatres of Marcellus and Foro Olitorio 
are known to have been without the walls; the Ponte Rotto (Palatino) 
within. The course of the walls from the river to the capitol is thus 
ascertained: for it must have begun between the river and the bridge, 
and followed a line which our knowledge of the situation of the Foro 
Olitorio makes it easy to trace. In this short space there were three 
gates; the Flumertana near the river; the Carmentale at the foot of the 
capitol ; and between them the Triumphalis. The direction of the 
streets, which has probably been subject to little or no change in this 
part of the city, assists in establishing the position both of the gates 
and the walls. Ascending the side of the Capitoline the wall wound 
around its summit, acquiring additional strength from the rocky and 
precipitous nature of the hill. A fragment of this primitive work may 
yet be seen behind the stables of the Caffarelli palace. The tomb of 
Bibulus upon the opposite side of the Capitoline marks the limits of 
the enclosure in this direction; for by a law of the twelve tables no 
tomb could be erected within the walls. Here too it is evident that an 
ancient street must have passed, and accordingly this is the spot near 
which archaiologists have agreed to place the Porta Ratumena. ‘T'ra- 
versing the valley now occupied by the imposing remains of the Forum 
of Trajan, they ascended the Quirinal close to the structures which 
were erected by that emperor as an ornament for his forum and a sup- 
port for the hill. Their course along a large portion of the Quirinal 
is indicated by the foundations in the gardens of the Colonna and the 
northern walls of those of the Pope. The palace of the Prince Bar- 
berini stands upon the site of the Circus of Flora, which was without the 
walls; and here again the nature of the ground, with constant reference 
to the outline of Dyonissius, enables us to follow them as far as the 
gardens of Sallust, where another fragment intermingled with the pom- 
pous fabrics of the luxurious historian gives a positive proof of the 
correctness of our conjectures. ‘Two gates, the Sanguale at the head 
of the actual ascent to the square of the Quirinal and the Salutare at 
that of the four fountains, preserved the communication with the Cam- 
pus Martius, and country on this side. We nowcome to the ‘ Agger of 
Tullius,’ which carries us round a large portion of the circumference, 
and one which, but for the preservation of this invaluable monument, 
could never have been ascertained. The position of Porta Collina, 
through which the Gauls made their fatal entry, is established by an 
opening near the commencement of the Agger, and that of the Esqui- 
lina is known to have been near its termination on the Esquiline Hill. 
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Mid-way between these extremities was another gate, which likewise 
took its name from the hill on which it stood, and was called the 
Viminal. 

The next tract of wall, by which the Esquiline was united to the 
Ceelian, has given rise to some discussion, the nature of the ground 
admitting of the adoption of two lines of different extent. The varia- 
tion however is but small, and later writers are nearly agreed even in 
the details. It is agreed also that in the valley between the Esquiline 
and Celian there must have been a gate, for the form of the ground 
testifies to its original use as an access to the city. Both Nibby and 
Canina concur in placing it near the church of S. S. Marcellino e Pie- 
tro, and giving it the name of Luerquentulana. But upon issuing from 
this valley and beginning the ascent of the Ceelian, we find it impossible 
to decide between the two antiquaries, one of whom comprehends the 
space now covered by the Basilica of St. Giovanni within his plan, 
while the other is no less positive in rejecting it. Following the crest 
of the Ceelian to St. Stefano Rotondo and Villa Mattei, we meet nume- 
rous traces of ancient works, some of which are supposed to have 
actually formed a part of the walls. Descending thence to the narrowest 
point of the valley that separates the Ceelian from the Aventine, we reach 
the spot marked out as the position of the Porta Capena. In their pas- 
sage over the Aventine they passed the portion occupied by the church 
of S. Balbina; and here we again meet among fragments of more recent 
date some parts which may justly be assigned to the original wall. 
Other remains are found between S. Sabba and S. Prisca, near the 
valley that separates the false from the real Aventine ; and at this point, 
climbing once more to the summit, they followed the brow of the hill 
to the modern Salara, girding it with a bulwark, which rising above the 
natural precipices would seem to have rendered that portion of the 
city impregnable. I have omitted to mention the gates of this line. 
The position of many of them is uncertain, and it is to positive and 
well ascertained facts that I wish as far as it is practicable to confine 
my attention. The porta Trigemina however is an exception, and is 
allowed to have stood upon the banks of the river not far from the 
Ponte Sublicio, thus occupying a position which corresponded to that 
of the Porta Flumentana upon the opposite side of the city. 

Upon the right bank of the river, two curtains, ascending the steep 
side of the Janiculum, united the citadel of Awneus Martius to the 
fortifications of the city. An artificial dell behind the fountain of 
Aqua Paola shows with how much labor this fortress was separated 
from the rest of the hill, and how well that work was done which 
‘twenty-five hundred years of change have not been able to efface. A 
garden scented with perfumes of the clime covers a portion of the 
space marked out for blood and strife; and fronting the city, where the 
signal standard was displayed in full sight to the watchful multitude of 
the Campus Martius, the waters of an aqueduct rush through three 
broad canals with the deafening roar of a cataract. G. W. G. 


Via del Quirinale, 49, 
July 21, 1841. 





My Sister’s Grave. 


MY SISTER’S GRAVE. 


I sat beside my sister’s grave, 
Upon a grassy knoll, 
And many cherished memories 
Came crowding on my soul. 
I saw her playing round the door 
Of our own cottage home, 
And heard her laugh; ‘t was long ago, 
Ere I had learned to roam. 


Few were the summers she had seen, 
That little sister fair, 

But she was bright and beautiful — 
Her glad heart free as air ; 

The world was but just opening then 
In freshness to her sight, 

And every flower and leaf she deemed 
As lovely as the light. 


ait. 


And often would she question me : 
‘ Who made the trees, the earth? 

Who colored all the flowers so well, 
And gave the birds their birth ? 

Who made the grass grow by the brook, 
Where many feet have trod ?’ 

‘’°T was Gop, my sister ; He made all:’ 

‘ Well, brother, who made Gop ?’ 


IV. 


Ah! would I could go back again, 
To play as once I played, 

To laugh as I once laughed with her 
Beneath the maple’s shade ! 

But I have sadly changed since then ; 
This jaded heart hath felt 

Too much of bitterness since we 
Beside our mother knelt! 


v. 


She rests: but oh! she rests not here! 
This cold grave could not keep 

A spirit that was pure as her's ; 
Below she does not sleep ! 

I would not call her back ; she’s free 
From all of care or pain : 

I would not call her back to earth, 
"T would still an angel-strain ! 


Auburn, N. Y., March, 1842. 
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NOOR MAHAL: OR THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ow the right bank of the Jumna, near the rich and beautiful gardens 
of Rambaugh, stands the far-famed mausoleum of Ulha-ma-Dowlah, the 
revered parent of the Noor Mahal. At the death of her father the 
inconsolable daughter proposed, as a proof of her affection and a 
memorial of her magnificence, to perpetuate his memory by a monu- 
ment of solid silver. Dissuaded from this, she erected a noble fabric 
of marble, which still stands in the city of Agra, a lasting memento of 
a daughter’s affection, and a beautiful specimen of oriental architec- 
ture. 

From the top of this monumental edifice may be seen the blue waters 
of the Jumna winding through a rich champaign country, with gardens 
stretching down on either side to the rippling current. Opposite, the 
city of Agra, with its bastioned fort, its marble palaces, splendid cupolas, 
and broad ghauts, intermixed with trees, stands in all the pomp of east- 
ern architecture ; below, in silvery pride, the lustrous T’aaj-Mahal is 
seen; and far as the eye can reach, country-houses decorated with light 
pavilions springing close to the margin of the stream, diversify the 
landscape. 

This sepulchral monument, a splendid relic of the house of the 
immortal Timour, and a lasting memorial of the once august dynasty 
of the great Moguls, is here selected to introduce to the reader one of 
the most remarkable personages that ever wielded the sceptre of India. 
She did not wield the sceptre directly. She enjoyed a convenient 
medium in the person of her imperial husband. And here let me remind 
the reader, as he peruses the character and history of this extraordinary 
woman, that she lived in an age and in a country in which her sex are 
by prejudice, by custom and religion, doomed to a state of ignorance 
and degradation, from which humanity recoils and over which Chris- 
tianity weeps. Woman is there deemed incapable of mental improve- 
ment, unworthy the companionship of the other sex, and wholly unfit to 
share in the counsels and transactions of state. She is indeed a blank 
in society; and doomed to drag out a life of animal existence in blind 
subserviency to the ‘lords of creation,’ and ministering only to the 
grosser appetites of human nature. 

Under such inauspicious circumstances the heroine of our tale 
appeared at the imperial city. It was about the year 1585. The 
renowned Akbar, surnamed the Great, then swayed the sceptre over the 
vast Mohammedan empire in India. Selim was his only son. At the 
death of his father he came to the throne in the year 1605, under the 
modest title of Noor-ul-Deen Mohammed Jehanjire, ‘Mohammed, the 
Light of the Faith and Conqueror of the World.’ He was the husband 
of the singular personage whose history we shall now attempt briefly to 
trace. We shall avail ourselves of the authority of the Persian historian, 
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who is almost the only chronicler that has transmitted to us records of 
those semi-barbarous but intensely interesting times. 

Chaja Aiass was a native of Tartary. He was descended from an 
ancient and noble family, which had by the various revolutions of for- 
tune at this time fallen into decay. Hence he left his country to try his 
fortune in Hindostan. A good education was his whole patrimony. 
Falling in love with a young woman as poor as himself, he married, 
but soon found great difficulty in providing for his wife even the 
necessaries of life. Reduced to the last extremity, he turned his 
thoughts to India, the usual resource of the needy Tartars of the north. 
He clandestinely set out for a foreign country, leaving behind him 
friends who either could not or would not afford him relief. His whole 
resources consisted of one sorry horse and a very small sum of money. 
Placing his wife on the animal, which was already laden with a sack 
containing articles of food and a few cooking utensils, with a sleeping 
mattrass, he walked by her side. She could ill endure so long a jour- 
ney, for she was about to become a mother. ‘Their scanty pittance of 
money was soon exhausted. When they arrived on the confines of the 
great solitudes which separate Tartary from the dominions of the Grand 
Mogul, they had already subsisted several days on charity. No house 
was there to cover them from the inclemency of the weather ; no hand 
to relieve their wants. To return was certain misery; to proceed, 
apparent destruction. 

They had fasted three days; and to complete their misfortunes, the 
wife of Aiass was seized with the pains of labor. She began to reproach 
her husband for leaving his native country at an unfortunate hour; for 
exchanging a quiet though a poor life for the ideal prospect of wealth in 
a distant land. In this distressed situation she became the mother of a 
daughter. Here they remained for several hours, in the vain hope that 
travellers might pass that way. ‘They were disappointed. Human feet 
seldom tread these deserts. ‘The sun declined apace, and they feared 
the approach of night. The place was the haunt of wild beasts; and 
should they escape their hunger, they must fall by their own. In this 
extremity the husband placed his wife on the horse, but found himself 
so much exhausted that he could scarcely move. To carry the child 
was impossible; the mother could not even support herself on the 
animal. An agonizing contest now began between parental affection 
and necessity. ‘The latter prevailed; and they agreed to expose the 
child by the high-way. The infant, covered with leaves, was placed 
under a tree, and the disconsolate parents proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile, the eyes of the mother could 
no longer distinguish the solitary tree under which she had left her 
first-born ; she gave way to grief; and throwing herself from the horse, 
exclaimed, ‘ My child! my child!’ She endeavored to raise herself; 
but she had no strength to return. Aiass was pierced tothe heart. He 
prevailed on his wife to sit down, promising to bring the child. He 
approached the spot, and as his eye caught the infant, he stood petrified 
with horror. A black snake was coiled around it; and Aiass fancied 
that he beheld him extend his fatal jaws to devour it. The father 
rushed forward. ‘The serpent, alarmed, retired into the hollow tree. 
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He took up his daughter unhurt and brought her to her mother; and as 
he was relating the wonderful escape, some travellers appeared and 
kindly relieved their wants. They proceeded gradually, and came to 
Lahore, where the emperor then held his court. 

Asiph Khan then attended the presence. He was a distant relative 
of Aiass, and one of the monarch’s omrahs. He received his kinsman 
with attention and kindness, and to employ him, made him his private 
secretary. Aiass soon recommended himself to Asiph; and by some 
happy accident his diligence and ability attracted the notice of the 
emperor, who raised him to the command of a thousand horse. He 
became in process of time master of the household; and his genius 
being still greater than even his good fortune, he raised himself to the 
office and title of Actimad-ul-Dowla, or ‘ High Treasurer of the Empire.’ 
Thus he, who had almost perished through mere want in the desert, 
became in the space of a few years the first subject in India. 

This daughter of desert-birth received, soon after her arrival at 
Lahore, the name of Mher-ul-Nissa, or the ‘Sun of Women.’ She had 
some right to the appellation ; for in beauty she excelled all the ladies 
of the East. She was educated with the utmost care and attention. 
In music, in dancing, in poetry, in painting, she had no equal among 
her sex. Her disposition was volatile; her wit lively and satirical; her 
spirit lofty and uncontrolled. Selim the prince-royal one day visited 
her father. When the public entertainment was over, and all but the 
principal guests had withdrawn, the ladies according to custom were 
introduced in their veils. 

The ambition of Mher-ul-Nissa aspired to the conquest of the prince. 
She sang; he was in raptures. She danced; he could hardly be 
restrained by the conventional rules to his place. Her stature, her 
shape, her gait, had raised his conceptions of her beauty to the highest 
pitch. When his eyes seemed to devour her, she as if by accident 
dropped her veil, and shone full upon him in all her charms. Her 
timid eye by stealth fell on the prince and kindled all his soul to love. 
He was silent the remainder of the evening. She endeavored to con- 
firm by her wit the conquest which the charms of her person had made. 

Mher-ul-Nissa had been betrothed by her father to Shere Afkun, a 
Turkomanian nobleman of great renown. Selim, distracted with his 
passion, knew not what course to take. He applied to his imperial 
father; but he refused to do such an act of injustice, though in favor of 
the heir to his throne. The prince retired abashed. Mher-ul-Nissa 
became the wife of Shere Afkun. Selim, though chagrined, dared 
make no open attack on his fortunate rival during the life of his father. 
Shere Afkun however suffered severely on this account at court, and 
retired in disgust. Selim mounted the throne of India. His passion 
for Mher-ul-Nissa, which had been repressed from respect and fear for 
his father, now returned with redoubled violence. He was now abso- 
jute. No subject could thwart his will or his pleasure. He recalled 
Shere Afkun from his retreat. Still he was too much restrained by 
public opinion directly to seize the wife of the omrah. Shere was 
inflexible. No man of honor in India can relinquish his wife without 
disgrace. He was naturally high-spirited and proud; his incredible 
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strength and bravery had rendered him extremely popular; and it was 
not to be expected that he would yield to public indignity. His family 
and his former reputation were high. He had served in Persia with 
renown, and during the reign of the illustrious Akbar had distinguished 
himself in the field, and shared the highest honors of the court. 

Shere Afkun was called to the presence, received graciously, and 
loaded with new honors. Naturally open and ingenuous, he suspected 
not the emperor’s intentions. Time he hoped had erased from his 
mind the memory of Mher-ul-Nissa. He was deceived. ‘The monarch 
was still resolved to remove his rival. He appointed a day for hunting, 
and ordered the haunt of an enormous tiger to be explored. This 
animal is said to have carried off the largest oxen. ‘The monster was 
discovered in the forest. The emperor, attended by Shere Afkun and 
several thousand of his principal officers with their trains, directed 
thither his march. Having according to the custom of the Tartars 
surrounded the ground, they moved toward the centre. The tiger was 
roused. His roaring was heard in all quarters; and the emperor has- 
tened to the spot. 

‘Who among you will advance singly and attack this tiger?’ cried 
Dehanjire to his nobles. They were silent. All eyes were turned on 
Shere Afkun. He spoke not, imagining that none durst attempt a deed 
so dangerous. After the refusal of the nobles, he hoped the honor of 
the enterprise would devolve on him. Three however offered themselves 
for the combat. Not to be outdone, (as the emperor had rightly judged,) 
Shere at length addressed the presence: ‘O Monarch of the World and 
Light of the Holy Faith, to attack an animal with weapons is both 
unmanly and unfair. God has given to man limbs and sinews as well 
as to tigers; he has added reason to the former to conduct his strength.’ 
The omrahs objected in vain, ‘that all men were inferior to the tiger 
in strength, and that he could be overcome only with steel.’ ‘I will 
convince you of your mistake,’ replied Shere Afkun; and throwing 
down his sword and shield, he prepared to advance unarmed. 

The emperor, secretly pleased, made a show of dissuading him from 
so dangerous an enterprise. Shere however was determined; and the 
monarch with feigned reluctance yielded. After a long and obstinate 
struggle, the intrepid warrior, mangled with wounds, laid the savage 
beast at his feet. His fame was increased, and the base designs of the 
emperor defeated. But the determined cruelty of the latter did not 
stop here. Other devices of death were formed against the unfortunate 
Shere. Again he appeared at court, and again caressed by the empe- 
ror, he suspected no guile. But fresh machinations of his imperial 
rival awaited him. Orders were at one time secretly given to an 
elephant-rider to crush him to death in his palanquin, as he passed 
through a narrow street; and at another, forty rufians were employed 
by the viceroy of Bengal, whither he had now retired, to dispatch him 
in his bed. He overcame the elephant with his sword, and dispersed 
the ruffians with the most prodigious deeds of daring. 

The fame of the last exploit resounded through the empire. The popu- 
lace thronged around him on every side, and shouted his praises. He 
retired to Burdwan, where he hoped to live in obscurity and safety with 
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his beautiful and beloved Mher-ul-Nissa. He was again deceived. 
The viceroy of Bengal had received his government on condition of 
removing the emperor’s rival, and he was not unfaithful to his trust. 
Under pretence of visiting the dependent provinces, he came to Burd- 
wan. He made no secret of his design to his chief officers. The 
brave and persecuted Shere met him as a friend with only two atten- 
dants. The mercenary viceroy feigned politeness; but his bloody 
designs soon became apparent. Shere was insulted by a pikeman; 
swords were drawn; our hero had no time to lose. He spurred his 
horse up to the elephant on which the viceroy sat, broke down the amari, 
or castee, and cut him in two. He turned his sword on his officers. 
First fell Aba Khan, an omrah of five thousand horse. Four other 
nobles shared the same fate. A death attended every blow. The other 
chiefs, astonished and affrighted, fled to a distance, and formed a circle 
around him. ‘They galled him with arrows; they fired with their mus- 
kets; his horse fell under him. Reduced to the last extremity, he 
challenged his foes severally to single combat, but in vain. He had 
received several wounds, and now plainly saw his approaching fate. 
Turning his face toward “Mecca, he took up some dust in his hand, and 
for want of water, threw it by way of ablution on his head. He ‘then 
stood up seemingly unconcerned. Six balls entered his body before he 
fell. His enemies had scarcely courage to come near, till they saw him 
in the last agonies of death. They extolled his valor to the skies, 
though in adding to his reputation they detracted from their own. 

Mher-ul-Nissa received the intelligence of the fatal combat with for- 
titude and resignation. She was sent with all possible care to Delhi, 
where Jehanjire then held his court. Though kindly received by Rokia 
Sultana Begum, the emperor’s mother, Jehanjire refused to see her. 
Whether his mind was now fixed on another object, or remorse had 
stung his soul, authors do not agree. He gave orders to shut her up in 
one of the worst apartments of the seraglio; and contrary to his usual 
munificence to women, he allowed her but fourteen annas, about forty 
cents, per day, for the subsistence of herself and several female slaves. 
Such coldness to a woman whom he passionately loved when not in his 
power was unaccountable and absurd. The haughty Mher-ul-Nissa 
could not brook it. She had no remedy. She gave herself up to grief 
as for the death of her husband. The hope of an opportunity to rekin- 
dle the emperor’s former love at length reconciled her to her condition. 
She trusted to the astonishing power of her beauty, which to conquer 
required only to be seen. An expedient soon offered. 

‘To raise her own reputation in the seraglio, and to support herself 
and her servants with more decency, she called forth her invention and 
taste in working some admirable pieces of tapestry and embroidery, in 
painting silks with exquisite delicacy, and inventing female ornaments 
of every kind. These articles were carried by her servants to the dif- 
ferent squares of the royal seraglio and to the harems of the great 
officers of the empire. The inventions of Mher-ul-Nissa so much 
excelled every thing of their kind that nothing was in high esteem 
among the ladies of Agra and Delhi but the work of her hand. By 
these means she accumulated a considerable sum of money, with which 
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she repaired and beautified her apartments, and clothed her slaves in the 
richest tissues and brocades, while she herself affected a very plain and 
simple dress. 

In this situation the widow of Shere continued four years without 
once having seen the emperor. Her fame reached his ears from every 
part of the seraglio. Curiosity at length vanquished his resolution, and 
he determined to be an eye-witness of what he had so often heard. He 
resolved to surprise Mher-ul-Nissa; and communicating his purpose to 
no one, he suddenly entered her apartments, when he was struck with 
amazement to find every thing so neat and elegant But the greatest 
ornament of all was Mher-ul-Nissa herself. She lay half reclined on an 
embroidered sofa, in a plain muslin dress. Her slaves sat in a circle 
around her, at their work, attired in rich brocades. She slowly arose, 
in manifest confusion; and received the emperor with the usual cere- 
mony of touching first the ground, then her forehead, with her right 
hand. She uttered not a word, but stood with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. Jehanjire remained for some time silent. He admired her 
shape, her stature, her beauty, her grace, and that inexpressible voluptu- 
ousness of mein which it is impossible to resist. 

Having recovered from his confusion, Jehanjire at length sat down on 
the sofa, and requested Mher-ul-Nissa to sit by his side. Astonished at 
the simplicity of her dress, the first question he asked her was: ‘ Why 
this difference between Mher-ul-Nissa and her slaves?’ She very 
shrewdly replied: ‘Those born to servitude must dress as shall please 
those whom they serve. These are my servants; and I alleviate the 
burden of bondage by every indulgence in my power. But J that am 
your slave, O Emperor of the Moguls! must dress according to your 
pleasure, and not my own.’ Though a sarcasm on his conduct, this 
answer was so pertinent and well turned that it greatly pleased Jehan- 
jire. He took her at once in his arms. His former affection returned 
with all its violence; and the very next day public orders were issued 
to prepare a magnificent festival for the celebration of his nuptials with 
Mher-ul-Nissa. Her name was also changed by an edict into Noor 
Mahal, or the Light of the Harem. The emperor’s former favorites 
vanished before her; and during the rest of the reign of Jehanjire she 
bore the chief sway in all the affairs of the empire. 

Her adroit management for her family was scarcely less remarkable 
than that for herself. Her father was raised to the first office in the 
empire; her brothers were made nobles; and a numerous train of rela- 
tions poured in from Tartary to share in the good fortune of the family 
of Aiass. All were gratified with lucrative employments; some with 
high ones. No family ever rose to rank and eminence more suddenly 
or more deservedly. The charms of the new sultana estranged the 
mind of the emperor from all public affairs. Easy in his temper, and 
naturally voluptuous, the powers of his soul were locked up in the 
pleasing enthusiasm of love by the engaging conversation and the 
extraordinary beauty of Noor Mahal. She for the most part ruled over 
him with absolute sway: sometimes his spirit broke forth from her 
control. An edict was issued again to change her name from Noor 
Mahal, the Light of the Harem, to Noor Jehan, the Light of the World. 
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To distinguish her from the wives of the emperor she was always 
addressed by the title of Shahe, or empress. Her name was joined with 
that of the emperor on the current coin. She was the spring which 
moved the great machine of the state. Her family took rank immedi- 
ately after the princes of the blood. They were admitted at all hours 
into the presence; nor were they excluded from the most secret parts of 
the seraglio. Indeed she exercised a complete control over the mind of 
the emperor. He dared attempt nothing without her concurrence. She 
disposed of the highest offices at pleasure, and the greatest honors were 
conferred at her nod. The magnificence of the favorite sultana was 
beyond all bounds. Expensive pageants, sumptuous entertainments, 
were the whole business of the court. The voice of music never ceased 
by day in the streets; the sky was brightened at night by fire-works and 
illuminations. The magnificent gardens and the rich and stately pal- 
aces of Agra and Delhi were alternately vocal with the festivity and joy 
of a most voluptuous court. 

Agra, the imperial city, now displayed all the beauty and splendor 
which eastern wealth, despotism and luxuriance could so readily bestow. 
‘The imperial palace, built of the richest white marble, with its spacious 
hall of audience ceiled with silver, and hung with the most costly tapes- 
try, and adorned with embroidered sofas, gay ottomans, and furniture of 
the richest description; with its many suites of marble apartments, 
decorated with Mosaics of flowers executed in many-colored agates and 
cornelians, overlooking the beautiful waters of the Jumma, was the 
centre of magnificence and beauty. The tomb of Akbar; the fort, 
with its lofty walls and turrets; the mausoleum of Aiass, already men- 
tioned; the Mootee Musjid, or the pearl mosque, rivalling in beauty and 
splendor the Taaj Mahal itself; with gardens, fountains, noblemen’s 
palaces, and the towering domes of a hundred mosques, combined to 
form the glory of the once renowned seat of Moslem power. 

It was at this period that the English ambassadors first appeared at 
the court of the Great Mogul. On several occasions they witnessed the 
full pomp of this luxurious court. They represent the splendor and 
extravagance of the court as almost incredible. Precious stones and 
jewels appeared in the greatest profusion. The person of the emperor 
on state occasions was not only covered but laden with pearls, rubies 
and diamonds; and his elephants, with gilded trappings, had their heads 
ornamented with valuable jewels. Nothing astonished the foreigners 
more than the grandeur of the royal encampment when the emperor had 
taken the field. The imperial tents were surrounded by a wall half a 
mile in circuit; and the tents of his nobles exhibited the most elegant 
shapes and brilliant variety of colors. ‘The whole vale in which they 
were collected resembled a beautiful city. Mighty monarchs! Unri- 
valled beauty and magnificence! Where arethey? The haughty race of 
Timour have passed away like a morning cloud. The peacock-throne 
is deserted; the proud city has fallen; stately palaces, tombs and 
mosques are crumbling to the dust. Only a few marble monuments 
remain to tell how great, how little —how strong, how weak — how 
vain the moslems were ! 


Two centuries have passed, and yet Agra still presents some of the 
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noblests specimens of human art; the sad relics of Mohammedan 
wealth and greatness. On surveying the ruins of Agra, and contem- 
plating the marble palaces and mausoleums which still remain, a 
modern traveller, the writer of ‘Scenes and Characteristics in Hin- 
dostan,’ says: ‘ The delights of my childhood rushed to my soul ; those 
magic tales, from which, rather than from the veritable pages of history, 
I had gathered my knowledge of eastern arts and arms, arose in all 
their original vividness. I felt indeed that I was in the land of genii, 
and that the gorgeous palaces, the flowery labyrinths, the oriental gems 
and glittering thrones, so long classed with ideal splendors, were not 
the fictitious offspring of romance. - - - Here the reader of eastern 
romance may realize his dreams of fairy land, and contemplate those 
wondrous scenes so faithfully delineated in the brilliant pages of the 
Arabian Nights.’ 

But to return to the favorite sultana. She had now completed her 
ascendency over the mind of the emperor. Her influence at court was 
supreme. Nothing could stand before her. Her caprices were law ; 
her intrigues for her children for a long period distracted the whole 
empire, and she never failed to take signal vengeance on all who 
sought to thwart her wishes. Mohabet Khan, a loyal omrah and 
faithful adviser of the emperor, at length unhappily crossed the path of 
this ambitious woman. ‘The machinations of her evil genius were now 
awakened to remove the troublesome nobleman ; for she could revenge 
as well as fascinate. So powerfully had she wrought on the mind of a 
weak and credulous prince that she soon procured his recall from an 
important foreign service, under the suspicion of conspiracy. He 
came, found the emperor encamped on the banks of the Jumna, and 
immediately formed the bold design of seizing his person. He entered 
the imperial tent with five hundred brave rajpoots and bore away the 
imperial spoil. Noor Jehan was with the main army on the opposite 
side of the river. Enraged at the disaster which had befallen her royal 
spouse, the fair sultana resolved to make one desperate effort to rescue 
the emperor. ‘The river was to be forded in the face of the hostile 
rajpoots. Mounted on an elephant the ‘ Light of the Harem’ first 
plunged into the river with her daughter by her side. She exposed 
herself to the hottest of the battle, and emptied four quivers of arrows 
on the enemy. The young lady was wounded in the arm, but the 
mother pressed on. Three of her elephant-drivers were successively 
killed, and her elephant was severely wounded. The rajpoots rushed 
into the river to seize her; but the master of her household, mounting 
an elephant, saved her from their hands. 

The battle was long, desperate and bloody. Complete victory 
remained to Mohabet and his invincible rajpoots. The emperor was 
retained a prisoner; and the flickering ‘Light of the world,’ with 
diminished rays, retired to Lahore. She was soon recalled by strata- 
gem to the presence of her fallen lord; accused of treason; and her 
own husband compelled to sign her death-warrant. ‘The dreadful 
message was delivered to the sultana. She heard it without emotion. 
‘Imprisoned sovereigns,’ said she, ‘lose their right to life with their 
freedom; but permit me once more to see the emperor, and to bathe 
with my tears the hand that has fixed the seal to the warrant of death.’ 
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Mohabet consented to the interview on condition that it should be in 
his presence. She entered. She uttered not a word. Her beauty 
shone with additional lustre through her sorrow. Jehanjire burst into 
tears. ‘ Will you not spare this woman, Mohabet?’ said the emperor ; 
‘you see how she weeps.’ ‘The Emperor of the Moguls,’ replied 
Mohabet, ‘ should never ask in vain.’ The guards retired from her at 
the wave of his hand; and she was restored that instant to her former 
attendants. 

The noble Mohabet, having vindicated his character and reduced the 
emperor to the necessity of granting his own terms, generously libera- 
ted his royal prisoners. But the vindictive empress, once chagrined 
and humbled, ceased not to pursue the man who had spared her life 
when in his power, till he was reduced to the condition of a fugitive 
and a beggar. She again governed the empire without control. 

But the meridian was passed; our eastern luminary was sinking 
beneath her horizon. ‘'The Sun of Women,’ ‘ the Light of the World’ 
continued to wane, till in the death of Jehanjire she set to rise no 
more. Shah Jehan mounted the throne. Another favorite sultana 
irradiated the harem; and the once beautiful Mher-ul-Nissa, whose 
charms and brilliant wit and diplomatic intrigue had for many years 
swayed the most powerful court of which the world could then boast, 
now ruined in all her schemes of ambition, remained a prisoner at 
large in the imperial palace at Lahore. 

In the mean time the court at Agra shone in all the splendor of 
oriental magnificence. New palaces were erected; new and more 
stately gardens formed; and new inventions of pleasure and new pomp 
and show marked the reign of this extravagant prince. Even the 
gorgeous shows and the brilliant festivals of the favorite sultana of the 
late reign are said to have vanished in the superior grandeur of those 
exhibited at the court of Shah Jehan. Having assassinated his elder 
brother and exterminated every male of the house of Timour, he had 
assumed the royal umbrella under the pompous titles of ‘Tue Star or 
THE TRUE FairH; THE sEcoND Lorp or THE Harry ConsuncTIONs ; 
MouamMep, THE KiNG or THE Wortp!’ 

A single instance will serve as a specimen of the vanity and splendor 
of the imperial court at this time. On a festive occasion, the birth of 
a son to the heir-apparent to his empire, the emperor mounted a new 
throne formed of pure solid gold, embossed with various figures, and 
studded with precious stones. This throne had been seven years in 
preparing; and the expense of the jewels only amounted to one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling! It was distinguished 
by the name of the Tuckt-Taous, or the peacock-throne, from having 
the figures of two peacocks standing behind it with their tails spread, 
which were studded with jewels of various colors to represent life. 
Between the peacocks stood a parrot of the ordinary size cut out of 
one emerald. The finest jewel in the throne was a ruby which fell into 
the hands of Timour among the rich spoils of Delhi. 

‘The Sun of Women’ must at length sink from our view. ‘ The 
Light of the Harem’ was extinguished. Noor Mahal died in her 
palace-prison at Lahore in the year 1645. Her power had ceased with 
the death of her husband; and she was afterward too proud even to 
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speak of public affairs, and therefore she devoted her remaining days to 
study, retirement and ease. 


In beauty and grace she excelled all the women of the East; nor 
was she less extraordinary in the peculiar features of her mind. She 
rendered herself absolute in a government in which women are thought 
incapable of participating. Their power, it is true, is sometimes 
exerted in the harem; but like the virtues of the magnet it is there 
silent and unperceived. Noor Mahal stood forth in public ; she broke 
through all restraint and custom; and acquired power by her own 
address more than by the weakness of Jehanjire. Ambitious, pas- 
sionate, insinuating, cunning, bold and vindictive, yet her character 
was never stained with cruelty; and she maintained the reputation of 
chastity, when no restraint but virtue remained. Her passions were 
indeed too masculine. When we see her acting the part of a soldier, 
she excites our ridicule more than admiration. It seems to detract 
from the soft charms of the captivating Mher-ul-Nissa, and transcends 
that goal of feminine delicacy beyond which her sex ceases to please. 


THE REVIEW. 


Tue following lines were penned by the late Cu1er Justice Metien, of Maine, a short time 
before he was seized with the illness that terminated in his death. They bespeak a heart at ease 
with the world and at peace with itself; and are an emanation of that kind, benignant spirit which 


made the writer so beloved while living and lamented when dead. Ep. EnIcKERBOCKER. 


How calm the closing day! The tempest-clouds 
Are passing on their journey, and the roar 

Of distant thunder, which so lately burst 

In majesty and terror o’er me, now 

Is faintly sinking in the distance ; while 

The breeze is breathing softness and perfume, 
And Earth, with all its countless charms, receives 
The Sun’s mild radiance and his farewell beams. 
See in the east, displayed in beauteous hues, 
Gop’s own bright bow of promise! All serene 
The gradual Evening spreads her brooding wings, 
And wearied Nature seeks her loved repose. 


Now is the hour of thoughtfulness ; for all 
Around me and above me lifts the heart 

From scenes of earth-born interest, and awakes 
The song of gratitude for countless joys 

Along life’s blooming vista; and the voice 

Of sorrow too for blessings thrown away, 

Time unimproved, and treasures unemployed ! 


Sweet is the memory of departed years ! 

It gives us back, in beautiful review, 

Ten thousand joys of youth and innocence 

In varied, glad succession; while the heart 

Feels new pulsations in the fond recall 

Of sunny skies, and babbling streams, and shades, 
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And loved retirement in poetic bowers, 

And Nature robed in all her simple charms. 
Tis true the scene may call the heart to mourn 
Beside the graves of buried comforts: there 
To read their epitaphs afresh in tears, 

And sigh for consolation! Happy those 
Who ‘talk with wisdom’ in this lone retreat, 
And leave its precincts more prepared to join 
The world around them in its busy walks, 
By love of duty guarded, and with hearts 

By svrrow softened, and affections raised 

To purity and peace and heavenly joy. 


Come then, dear Memory! give me back the scenes 
Which have so long, by sunshine and by smiles, 

By cheerfulness and hope, been richly crowned. 

The morning of my days was bright and fair: 

Kind hearts and dear affections hovered round 

My childish years, and taught me where to find 

The lovely paths of safety, mid the cares, 

The passions, and the perils of the world. 

My heart was buoyant in my varied course : 

The tears of sorrow, and the sighs of ‘ hope 
Deferred,’ and withering in despair and gloom, 

Were never then my portion. Health and joy 
Margined my way with flowers, and spread around 
A balmy fragrance. Yet, though years have passed ; 
Though scenes have changed, and autumn-chills have laid 
The verdure of the forest in its grave, 

And winter clothed the earth in nature’s shroud ; 
The social circle, and the thousand ties 

Of friendship and its family of joys 

Have never lost their balsam or their charm. 


The summer feelings of my cheerful heart 

Have lived in sympathetic fellowship 

With those which leaped and broke in youthful joy 
And bounding gratulation from the founts 

Of virtuous feeling; while the beaming eye 
And sparkling intellect of Woman shed 

New lustre and new interest o’er the scene. 

The garden’s flowers, the grotto, and the vale 
Of wild romantic beauty, seem as fair 

As Tempe’s in its loveliness: and now 

The rose is sweet as ever, and the song 

Of joy and gladness still delights mine ear; 

And music in its soft and zephyr-strains 
Dissolves the soul in tenderness: and when 

In thunders of hosanna Hanpet calls, 

Let the bright seraphim, in burning row, 

Their loud, uplifted angel-trumpets blow !’ 
Amid the bursting harmonies all hearts 

Are lost in wonder, gratitude and praise ; 

Such joys as these now glad life’s evening years. 


But thorns as well as roses in our path 
Oft wound us in the garden of our hopes. 
O! I have seen my darling child resign 
Young life to Him who gave it, ere the world 

Her purity had tarnished; and her eyes 

Closing in peace, while mine were drowned in tears. 
Long has she slumbered in her narrow bed ! 
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Again the summons came ; and he whose hopes 
Dressed him in smiles, awakened him to joy, 
And led him onward in life’s garden ; he 

Went down to darkness and the worm! Awhile 
He loved the pencil and the muse ; but death 
Performed his sad, sad office! Here I found 

A lesson on mortality, and learned 

The fleeting nature of all earthly hopes ; 

Of youth, of health, of prospects, and the pride 
Of all our airy castles. Still the smiles 

And blessings of our Heavenly Father claimed 
Our gratitude, and healed each wounded heart. 
Love, hope and joy now gladdened our abode, 
And all their promises spread out to view 
Delightful landscapes, and on these we gazed. 


The patron of my life— my trust, my stay, 
My cherished consolation — where is she! 
The couch on which she lay in sweet repose 
And peaceful dreams of purity, in one 
Short hour became her death-bed, and a scene 
Of wailing and of wo. But she is gone! 
And I, and those who in her life she loved, 
Guided and guarded still in virtue’s path, 
Are left — the monuments of mercy still! 
Let me learn wisdom, and prepare to meet 
My final summons ! . 


What cause for gratitude and praise to Him, 
The fountain of all good, still, still remains ; 
Who spreads before us and invites us all 

To enjoy the banquet of his love; to inhale 
The breezes fresh and pure of moral health ; 
To wake to life the affections of the heart, 
Diffusing wide their influence on our lives, 
While journeying on through sunshine and through shade, 
By the still waters and the verdant fields 

Of peaceful life, or mid the thousand cares 
That mark our progress through a busy world ! 


But though my home so oft has been the scene 
Of blighted hopes and deep distress ; and though 
The evening clouds of life have lost the bright 
And golden beauty which they erst displayed 
In Hope’s prophetic glass; yet all around 

Is full of deep instruction. I am taught 

More readily to find the ‘ narrow path’ 

That leads to heaven ; to learn the soothing truth, 
That in the cup of sorrow and the bowl 

Of human joys —in both — may Wisdom find 
Still a corrective medicine ; designed 

To purify our hearts ; to add new strength 

To all our better purposes ; t’ improve 

Health, happiness, and all the smiling group 
Of social virtues, and the precious calm 

Of home and its endearments: thus to feel 

As ‘ blessings in disguise’ the wounded heart, 
The ‘cup of trembling,’ and the day of gloom; 
The house of mourning, dear departed joys, 
Flowers withered in their infancy and bloom, 
The alarm of conscience, and repentant tears. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


‘I am unwilling to throw out any remarks that should have a tendency to damp a hopeful genius ; 
but I must not in fairness conceal from you that you have muchtodo. . . . You are in the con- 
dition of a traveller that has all his journey to begin. And again, you are worse off than the traveller 


which I have supposed, for you have already lost your way.? —Exra: ‘Letrer To an Oty Gzenriz- 
MAN WHOSE EDUCATION HAS BEEN NEGLECTED.’ 


Tuirty years ago a college education was thought essential to suc- 
cess in professional and literary life. A man who in those days aspired 
to be thought a scholar without knowing Latin and Greek, was con- 
sidered a kind of quack or pretender. It is not so now. Sheep- 
skins have become dog-cheap. Colleges have so multiplied in our 
country, so many have had ‘the opportunity of whatever advantage 
they can afford, that the world is beginning to find out that a mere 
knowledge of languages, a smattering of the sciences, are not the only 
nor the best foundation for the intellectual structure. It is at length 
discovered that a man may go through college and write A. B. after 
his name, and even A. M., and be no great things either. Science and 
learning are no longer confined to the professions. Many mechanics 
and merchants are as well educated as many college-bred men. A 
memory full of learned phrases and scientific terms is not valued so 
highly as the knowledge of the very things those terms stand for. 
When learning was rare, pedantry could play its tricks before the world 
without fear of discovery. Then was the golden harvest of medical 
men. The simplest prescriptions were accompanied with an ominous 
shake of the head or a mysterious silence, which the uninitiated mis- 
took for an almost miraculous gift at healing. The law flourished not 
a little by the same humbuggery; and the divine owed no small part of 
his influence to his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew—tongues in 
which were supposed to be hidden the decrees of God and the future 
destiny of man. 

The evil cured itself; fairly run itself out, in the multiplication of 
books and the continued use of terms which at last got to be generally 
understood. The boy pedant now talks of ‘ perforating the convex 
extremity of the egg’ which he wishes to cleanse for preservation, ‘ and 
also overcoming the attraction of cohesion at the corresponding apex, 
and propelling into the last aperture, by means of the labial organs, 
some of that fluid compounded of oxygen and nitrogen, vulgarly 
called air.’ His grandmother lifts up her hands and eyes in astonish- 
ment, and exclaims: ‘La! how much the children do know now-a-days! 
when I was a gal we used to break a hole in both eends and blow in it!’ 

Before we proceed with the particulars of our story, we hope the 
reader will pardon us if we consider what is the true value of a college 
education, as compared with that practical training the young man may 
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obtain in the actual duties of life. And it may be stated that the usual 
way in which young men treat their college advantages, fits them not 
half as well for the serious duties of fathers, voters and citizens, as 
some trade or actual work would fit them. ‘The lounging manner in 
which most of our young men pass through college generally unfits 
them for all valuable exertion in after life. While their youth lasts and 
their spirits are fresh, they are agreeable companions and objects of 
hope; and youth itself, whether in a young man or maiden, is a charm- 
ing object to look upon, even when full of errors and follies. It is the 
youth we love; it is what they may be if they choose, that we admire ; 
and not their waste of time and pursuit of vain amusements. Still the 
advantages of a college education are great; and we are sorry to see 
that there is an increasing disposition to give up one of the most valua- 
ble parts of college training; we refer to the discredit into which the 
study of the dead languages is passing. It is said that this study is 
useless waste of time. Now if the end of such study is only to enable 
one to talk learned jargon, or if it be asserted that such a course is 
necessary in order to understand what is in ancient literature, both of 
these reasons are inadequate to the labor of their acquisition. But if 
it be said that the study of the classics is a ‘ discipline of humanity ;’ 
that they teach us ‘to prefer honor to ease, and glory to riches ;’ that 
they convince us that there is something ‘permanent in the world, 
surviving all shocks of accident and fluctuations of opinion ;’ that they 
furnish the best training for the mind, and lead to the most full devel- 
opement of all the intellectual powers, at the same time refining the 
taste ; giving us in the clearest manner the philosophy of language, the 
nice distinctions in the meanings of words which the man of one 
language considers as synonymous; making us familiar beside with 
the allusions of the best English writers who formed themselves upon 
them as models; then surely there are sufficient reasons why they 
should not be dispensed with. And to add the argument of experience, 
the highest of any, it may be said that the brightest ornaments of the 
English senate, the leaders at the English bar, the divines, the wits, the 
orators and poets, those men who make the eighteenth century a galaxy 
of talent such as the world never saw before, were trained almost 
exclusively in the study of Latin and Greek, at the schools of West- 
minster and Eton, and at the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The truth is, that the object of a college-life has been overrated by 
people at large and by the college-bred man himself. It has been 
thought that a degree completed the education, and that after that little 
could be done; while every student who gains the most from college 
that can be gained, knows that after he has been graduated he has 
only just begun to learn, having by his college discipline but learned 
how to study. This is the great object of education, to learn how to 
study ; how to think; what use to make of the thousand facts daily 
occurring in the walk of every individual; to put the mind in a condi- 
tion to receive that knowledge. It is like the ploughing of the land, 
the working of the soil, to fit it for the seed. God giveth the increase 
here too, by his providences; by the wonders he from time to time 
unfolds in the natural world; by spiritual impressions and noble 
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impulses, which carry forward the man in knowledge and intellectual 
power beyond what ever could be gained from books. 

This is the difference between the trained scholar and the self-taught 
inquirer ; the one knows how to go work at once upon a subject; 
where the doors and entrances and passages lie; while the last, guided 
by no rule, but relying on instinct and chance, spends much time in 
knowing how to begin. When this shall be acknowledged, that early 
education and all school and college education is but the discipline of 
the intellect, as a main object, the course of study by which this can 
be best effected will be judiciously decided. But a course which 
embraces modern languages, (excluding the ancient classics,) the 
sciences and rhetoric, carrying the student over so wide a collection of 
books that he can know no one well, must produce a habit of mind 
which nothing but necessity can chain to the careful examination of 
any subject. 

The voluntary system, as it is called, by which each student now 
studies what he pleases, there being a few exceptions to this rule, 
seems to do away with one of the highest advantages of a college 
course. For if a young man needs any instruction at all, it is im 
knowing what to study; and though under the present plan he may 
have advice if he asks it, it is to be feared that prejudice, his own lazi- 
ness or zeal, will oftener decide for him than a regard for distant future 
good. Now we contend that the mind is more strengthened by the 
diligent study of a branch of learning which may at first be distasteful 
to it, but which it pursues from a sense of duty and by an exertion of 
the will, than by ever so much time employed in subjects congenial to 
the taste. Is not the object of education to prepare for life? and is 
life a series of duties and investigations in which we sail along as over 
a summer sea? The mind must be made familiar with difficulty; must 
learn to act from better motives than ease and love of pleasure. 
Beside, the adoption of the voluntary system is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that study at college is not disciplinary in its main object; or if 
it is so, that one course is as disciplinary as another, a position at war 
with the opinions and practice of the best scholars of the past and 
present. 

It is not wonderful that in the age of steam-boats and rail-roads, men 
should be seeking short cuts to intellectual strength, an easy way up 
the Parnassian heights; but they will find out that the steep is too 
large an angle with the horizon to admit of any ascent except by 
the old paths. 

It was fortunate for Edward that he entered college at a time when 
the old system was in full force. Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, were 
the chief studies of the two first years. They laid the foundation for 
an understanding of the mental and natural philosophy of the subse- 
quent time. They formed the mind to habits of analysis, and then 
might be, and often were, thrown aside for ever, while moral and mental 
philosophy and the natural sciences furnished facts and data from 
which to reason. 

The discipline of Edward at school had not been very strict, as we 
have seen, but here he was under no restraint at all, except to be 
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resent at prayers and attend recitation regularly. Established in a 
Suadicenbe-loraithed room, arranged by the taste of his mother; with 
plenty of pocket money; for beside the allowance from his father he 
had received an extra supply from his too tender mother; with good 
health and good physical habits, our hero started on his college career 
under great advantages, as he himself thought, and as every body 
thought. How much greater the chance of that poorly-clad student on 
the seat next him, at the examination! His name, Timothy Blossom ; 
a pale, light-haired, slender boy of seventeen, who the day before had 
walked thirty miles, with his books tied up in a cotton handkerchief, to 
be present at the examination for admission. Timothy was the son of 
a farmer of moderate means. He had fitted himself for college with 
the occasional assistance of the village clergyman. With what different 
feelings did these two boys go to their first recitation! The one was 
thinking of his dress, his appearance, the set of his shirt-collar, his 
style; the other, of his lesson, his hopes of an education, future use- 
fulness, perhaps fame. We say how much higher his chance for honor, 
improvement and success in life, with only a change of linen, and his 
one suit of clothes and meagre fare, than that of the favored son of 
wealth who had nothing left to wish for ! 

And where is Tom Towley all this time? That boy, clad in a 
leather apron, brushing the flies off the horse that is being shod, is he. 
The horse is one of the coach-horses of Mr. Alford; for Edward came 
out with his mother in the carriage. ‘The horse cast a shoe, and Tom 
is happy enough to see even a familiar brute. He brushes him tenderly 
and pats his neck now and then, while a tear stands in his eye as he 
thinks of his home and his toiling parents. He takes up a corner of 
his new apron and wipes the tear away, and neither Tom nor the apron 
is the worse for it. | 

The blacksmith, with whom he is learning his trade, is a kind- 
hearted man, and he means to do all the good he can to the boy whose 
open manners and ingenuous countenance won him from the first. 

‘ And now tell me boy,’ said Robert Nailer, the blacksmith, to Tom, 
when he first came to the shop, ‘ what you have learned at school ?’ 

‘I can read, Sir,’ said Tom, ‘ and folks say I can write pretty well. I 
can keep accounts and cast interest too; and beside what our master 
Mr. Wickliff taught me, father taught me how to work a garden and 
how to speak the truth always.’ 

‘ That’s good learning,’ said Robert; ‘no blacksmith ever should tell 
a lie. ‘The man who works iron and handles a sledge-hammer as easily 
as the baby throws his penny toy, would look pretty, would n’t he? in 
telling a mean lie? I can show you how to use the hammer and how 
to drive a nail into a horse’s foot. “But you must practice upon 
my horse first. We don’t spoil other people’s horses here teaching 
boys their trade. A horse’s foot is a tender thing, and many a fine 
beast has been spoiled by the hammer of a boy. Yes, you shall shoe 
my horse by and by; and I’l] make a man of you as fast as I can.’ 

‘Thank ’ye, Sir; I want to be a man very soon, so that I can help 
mother.’ 

* Well, do as I tell you, and don’t be in a hurry. Make haste slowly ; 
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strike when the iron’s hot, but don’t snatch it out of the fire before it 
is heated, for you see, then you lose time.’ 

‘That ’s almost equal to Mr. Wickliff,’ thought Tom. Robert 
Nailer was already quite a sage in his opinion. ‘I’ll do as well as I 
can; and how happy mother will be when I have a shop of my own!’ 
So to. work he went, in patient drudgery, with the great object of 
having a snug blacksmith’s-shop, where he could toil and sweat on his 
own account, 

With less fuss than is usual for very rich people when they make any 
movement, whether to take a ride, prepare for dinner or a party, or 
place a son at college, Edward got settled in his new quarters and went 
to his work also. But less happy than his play-fellow, for he worked 
with no definite object. His present position seemed to him a matter 
of course; one of the laws of nature, rather than any peculiarly good 
fortune which he was called upon to improve. Many were the ordeals 
the young freshman had to pass through. 

From time immemorial a playful animosity has existed between the 
freshman and sophomore classes; and the feeling is carried up into the 
higher classes, the juniors and seniors. The junior class is the natural 
ally of the freshman class; and the senior of the sophomore class. 
Indeed this is as true a feeling, and about as hearty as that between the 
political parties in our country; it only breaks out on great occasions 
and at times stated by custom, while it slumbers like fire buried in 
ashes, until by concert it is raked open and kindled into a blaze for 
fun, frolic and excitement. In old days, and we believe the custom 
still obtains, the first point of dispute is the respective strength of the 
feet and legs of each class, a question that is settled by a game of foot- 
ball in the delta, a large enclosure near the college, fenced in the shape 
of the Greek letter of that name, thus: 4. We consider this a remark- 
able instance of the perversity of youth; that they who profess to be 
seeking intellectual eminence, the powers of the head, should upon the 
earliest opportunity fall to disputing about the superiority of heels. 
So it is. The younger class generally occupy the upper angle of the 
delta, and the sophs are ranged at the base of it; for this gives the 
freshman class a little advantage, having a smaller goal to protect, while 
their opponents have a wider space to guard. The game often becomes 
highly exciting, and many a little freshman measures his length upon 
the classic ground. Nor does the tall soph. always escape a similar 
catastrophe. The short, squabby little man from the hills of New 
England, bringing his whole muscular power, in the shape of a ball, in 
a direct line with the long legs of some youth who in the last year has 
shot up like a poplar sapling, cuts down his opponent as the sythe of 
the mower reaps the tall clover-heads in the meadow. What the record 
says we do not know, but we strongly suspect the freshman is as often 
victorious as the sophomore; for the first comes fresh from school 
sports, and is not yet enervated by late study. Beside, he cares little 
about the derangement of his dress, a matter of prime consequence 
with the newly-created soph., but throws his whole soul into the game. 
However, we have in this instance to record the overthrow of the 
freshman. The game was lost by the carelessness or apathy of Alford, 
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who being left as guard of the goal had turned at that moment to say a 
word to Tom, who was looking through the fence at the sport. 

‘Home!’ cried the victorious class. 

‘ We are beat!’ responded a red-faced little freshman. ‘ Ned Alford! 
where did you learn to kick foot-ball? Why didn’t you throw your 
dandy hat at it, if you were afraid of spoiling your boots?’ A shout 
of laughter followed this smart sally. Edward blushed scarlet; he was 
too proud to exculpate himself, but not too proud to jump over the 
fence and take Tom by the arm and walk off. 

‘ Who is that,’ asked one of his class, ‘that Alford has gone off with ?’ 

‘That? oh that’s the black-smith boy. I saw him to-day in Bob 
Nailer’s shop.’ 

‘What! does Alford keep such company? We must cut him!’ cried 
one. ‘ What a black-guard!’ cried another. 

‘They were school-mates,’ said some one, ‘and Alford is perfectly 
right to notice him. How do we know but he may be a fine fellow, 
even if he is a mechanic? I for one like Alford all the better for his 
kindness to an old friend.’ 

Some of the young gentlemen of Alford’s class called at his room, 
on their way home, and found him alone and in tears. ‘They had 
called,’ they said, ‘to tell him, as friends, that he must cut his old 
acquaintance ; for it would never do for him to be seen about the 
college in the company of mechanics.’ 

They reasoned and argued the matter with that skill and good sense 
common to spoiled children, who become young aristocrats in a repub- 
lican country without knowing why; and whose assumptions are the 
more disgusting, because unaccompanied with any intellectual merit, 
but depending almost entirely upon the amount of wealth which is or 
has been possessed by those from whom they happen to be descended. 

Now Edward Alford was naturally a just-minded boy, and by no 
means agreed with his friends about Tom Towley. Still he was too 
weak to follow his own convictions in the face of college opinion. 
Indeed when the matter was urged home upon him, and an appeal was 
made to his family pride and character as a gentleman, he did yield so 
far as to say that he would break off his intimacy with his play-fellow. 

The foot-ball affair being decided, there was a cessation, of hostilities 
between the younger classes. It is matter of policy with the sophs to 
wait a little before they begin their large practical jokes upon the 
freshmen. For the school-boy comes to college with his eyes wide 
open, expecting a quiz at every step. The last few months of his 
school-days have been filled with stories and speculations about what 
was done to this freshman and that; so that it is necessary to allay 
these fears in the first place. 

Quiet had reigned for a week or more, and the new class had been 
unmolested. No key-hole had been stuffed with putty; no rancid 
butter thrown into suddenly-opened doors; no hideous noises were 
heard at night along the entries; for a great ceremony was about to 
take place in the college, a ceremony that could only occur once in a 
century. All were on the tiptoe of expectation. The sophs, taking 
advantage of this event, chose the largest and most dignified members 
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of their class as a committee to visit the rooms of the freshmen as 
tutors, to summon them to appear before University Hall after prayers 
for the purpose of preparing for the procession on the coming occasion; 
that they might become familiar with the evolutions, marches, openings 
to the right and left, etc. A visit from a tutor is always matter of awe 
to a freshman, and in fact it never takes place unless from some mock 
tutor, except there is outrageous noise and riot in some room in the 
college. ‘Too much overcome to look up at the awful personage, with 
downcast eyes and trembling limbs, a ready acquiescence was given, 
and at the appointed time nearly all the class were present. Here, 
after being arranged by the pretended tutors they were marched about 
the college-yard to the great amusement of the whole college. And it 
has been strongly suspected that some of the tutors and real bona fide 
proctors were eye-witnesses of the joke, the blinds of their rooms being 
carefully closed. 

Stately and proudly did they march with expansive nostril and 
swelling breasts. At length they were drawn up in as solid a body as 
possible beneath the windows of some wily sophs, for the purpose of 
hearing some final general instructions regarding their behavior and 
dress upon the great day ; and while attentively listening to such words, 
a deluge of water fell suddenly upon them. The mock tutors escaped 
in the confusion that followed, and the half-drowned freshmen scat- 
tered to their rooms looking like chickens caught out in a shower. 

The success of this stratagem seemed to satisfy the sophs for a long 
time. They felt that by this act they had paid off all they owed some- 
body, for the trials of their own freshman year. The college relapsed 
into quiet, and the hard study began in good earnest, as it always does 
in this college, where competition and struggle for ‘parts’ are such pre- 
vailing motives. 

The first year passed rapidly away. Alford had as yet taken no 
rank as a scholar. He was too poorly fitted for that. The gentleness 
of his manners and refined appearance saved him many a ‘ screwing.’ 
He was not asked questions he could not answer, and his case was fully 
understood by his instructers. How much better it would be if none 
were admitted to the institution without being fully prepared! But 
Mammon will have a finger in every pie. The pecuniary interest of 
the college, the size of the catalogue, will be thought of. The numeri- 
cal force of the students must be on the increase by some means; and 
so many are admitted every year to whom the hour of recitation is 
torture, because they cannot get the lessons. 

The form of Edward was slender and graceful. His delicate fea- 
tures and curling locks would better have belonged to a girl than a 
young man. His habits of late hours and luxurious living; riding 
when he should have walked; dancing when he should have been 
asleep and sleeping when he should have been awake; so outraged dame 
Nature that she paid him in poor health and lassitude of body. He 
ceased to be a boy without becoming a man. 

Our young mechanic Tom worked early in the morning, and his 
sleep was sweet. His frame expanded with the invigorating exercise of 
the shop. His eye was brighter than ever, and he swung his hammer 
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with the strength of a man. All intercourse between the boys ceased. 
Edward passed his play-fellow once or twice without recognition, and 
after that Tom ceased to expect his notice. 

He mentioned the fact to his master: ‘Edward wo’n’t speak to me 
in the street and when he passes the shop, as he used to do.’ 

‘Well, what of that? Do you suppose he wants to take one of your 
blackened hands between his kid gloves? He don’t speak to me 
neither,’ said Robert, ‘ but his betters do.’ 

‘ But,’ said ‘Tom, ‘he might pass the time of day with an old play- 
mate. Why master we are just of an age, and were born almost under 
the same roof. I love him almost like a brother.’ 

‘You ’ve a great deal to learn about the gentry, Tom. Now there’s 
the president of the college, he always says: ‘How do ye do, Mister 
Nailer?’ and I say, ‘Pretty well, Mr. President;’ but he don’t invite 
me to dine with him, and I should be a fool to expect it. If I should 
go and see him in his parlor without any business but to pass the time 
of day, he would no longer say, ‘ How do ye do, Mister Nailer?’ Oh no! 
he would pass along then, as your Master Alford does, pretending to be 
in a deep study. You see, Tom, it would n’t do, no how. Men that 
work must keep company with men that work. Those that have the 
same occupations can talk together with some pleasure. But what 
could I say to the President in his parlor? Why I should feel like a 
cat in a strange garret.’ 

Robert had evidently thought the matter all out to his satisfaction, 
and was glad to utter himself. ‘Just take that iron out of the fire. 
There, a little more that way.’ Tom placed it on the anvil. Down 
came the hammer with a vengeance. ‘Do you think the President 
could do that?’ In a short time he had turned out a horse-shoe. 
‘The President makes books and I make horse-shoes. Now unless he 
wants to talk to me about his horses or repairing the locks on the doors 
that some of those wild students break in their frolics, what can we 
have to talk about together ?’ 

‘Why master,’ said Tom, ‘ can’t you talk politics?’ 

‘No, boy, I never talk politics. 'There’s too much of that done 
now by other people. They’re always talking and never doing any 
thing. They jabber, jabber, and make long speeches, when the country 
is suffering for want of good laws.’ 

‘Then you might talk religion with him, Sir. I’m sure they must 
know a great deal about it in the college, for they ’re most all ministers ; 
mother said so.’ 

Robert here struck a harder blow than ever; and wiping the sweat 
from his face with his shirt-sleeve, said: ‘I found it all out there, too, 
Tom. I never talk religion neither. There’s no place where people 
talk so much religion as in the taverns. When men get half drunk 
they ’re always bent upon talking politics; and when they get so they 
can hardly sit up straight, they begin to talk religion.’ 

‘Yes, Sir; I recollect Mr. Wickliff used to tell us that we must do 
good acts, as well as say good thoughts,’ said Tom. ‘That Mr. Wick- 
liff was a sensible man,’ continued Robert; ‘I wish we had him here to 
teach our school this winter. I once thought religion was all talk, but 
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now I know better. I say there’s religion in working up good iron 
into shoes, and doing all our work well. A man may be religious 
enough for me, who tries never to do any wrong to any body.’ 

‘So I think,’ said Tom. 

‘You mustn’t be uneasy, Tom, if rich folks who have plenty of 
money don’t treat you just as if you were one of themselves. It isn’t 
nature. We have our rights and they have theirs. The man who 
works and earns his bread, and is honest and true to his fellow men and 
obeys the laws of God, is as good as any body; but he isn’t like every 
body. I’m as good as the President of the college or the President of 
the United States, but we should n’t take any great pleasure in eating and 
sitting together; he in his clean and rich clothes and I in my leather 
apron. He would be uncomfortable and so should I; but I rather 
think he would feel the worst of the two. Some of the working men 
say hard things of rich people, and call those who wish them well by 
hard names; and all because they happen to be brought up in a differ- 
ent way. This, Tom, is the whole of it; we are equal, but we are 
different. If there is any first about it, I have as good a right to say I 
am first and they are second, as the other way.’ 

Under such instructions did our friend Tom Towley thrive; and 
while learning his trade, such lessons were sinking into his heart. 
Robert did not call himself a philosopher, nor think himself one ; but 
his. plain good sense and practical wisdom lost none of their virtue, 
because they were not given forth in a cap and gown and with a sound- 
ing name to attract attention. His young apprentice wrought with his 
heart now as well as with his hands. He did not consider himself a 
drudge, an inferior being in creation, as some of our working men do. 
Under the influence of such a man as Robert Nailer he began to have 
right views of his relations to those -born to a more easy, perhaps not 
more fortunate condition. A feeling of pity, instead of mortification, 
pervaded him, as his old play-mate whirled by him in his gig, or passed 
him in the street in the company of his gay companions. ‘Tom saw his 
thin form and pale face with commiseration, and observed a languor 
and feebleness of step, which no aids of dress or affectation of spirits 
could hide. 

Let not the reader suppose that our young mechanic had no oppor 
tunity of cultivating his mind. The good master, as a matter of self- 
interest, will attend to this with his apprentices. He had time to read ; 
he kept the accounts of the shop; wrote letters for Robert; and his 
companions in the town, finding out how expert he was with his pen, got 
him to indite many a letter, and some of a tender nature too. Beside 
he belonged to the village lyceum and had a chance to hear all the 
lectures of the season; for it was a part of Robert Nailer’s plan of 
life to encourage public instruction. ‘The man who works with his 
hands,’ said Robert, ‘who handles the things of the world, is the very 
man to understand theories about them. Now I’ve worked in iron all 
my life, and though I never had more than a year’s schooling, I presume 
to say I understood more of Professor Black’s lecture on the metals 
than any of the book-men there. Some of his long words puzzled me 
a good deal at first, but I soon found him out. To be sure he said 
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what we call ‘rust’ was an oxyde; and he said steel was a carburet of 
iron; and much more such lingo, which I suppose is all right enough 
for scholars; but when men lecture to the people they ought to try to 
make their hearers understand them, and not be carried away with the 
desire of showing how much they know. Now when Mr. Black took 
hold of his experiments and made the things talk in their natural 
language, for iron never tells any lies, why I understood him as well as 
he did himself.’ 

How happy it would have made the blacksmith could he have fore- 
seen the hopeful tokens of these times, when poets and scholars are 
turning their faces to the fields, not to find flowers and rivulets there, 
but the rich harvest of corn and grain! Yes, looking at labor in the 
land and in the work-shop as the true school for the intellect and the 
soul; returning to the simplicity of innocence and natural habits by 
the discipline of a high refinement of the manners and cultivation of 
the mind. Extremes meet; and the poet and scholar are now doing 
from choice, by arguments drawn from experience and thought, what 
the husbandman does by the promptings of necessity, the calls of hun- 
ger, and the sense of self-preservation. It is not difficult to see what 
effect this must have upon the sons of labor in our land; what a new 
value will be given to the employments of manual labor ; what spring 
and sinew will be infused into the limbs of the laborer ; when he finds 
the gifted, the cultivated, the rich and refined, coming back to repose 
upon the bosom of a mother they had begun to scorn! His labor will 
be lightened, not by requiring less physical exertion, but because his 
heart will be in it; it will be cheerful, respectable in his own eyes, 
from such companionship. He will no longer consider himself as 
doomed to a hard life, as the serf of the soil, but as leading the true life 
ordained by Providence for man. . 

A great poem may result from this at some future time. When this 
battle now going on between the true and the false, the artificial cus- 
toms and natural impulses shall be ended, and the question settled, 
some Homer will arise to tell the story of a great revolution. ‘The 
shame the scholar now suffers who advocates new doctrines may be his 
great glory; that he is able to withstand the temptation of a small 
present possession, for a great future good to his race. Like Peter of 
Russia, he may leave his throne for a while to work at the bench of the 
mechanic; and so be able to build a monument for himself of materials 
that will not perish with time. 

A celebrated divine has been preaching for many years of the dignity 
of human nature; the elevation and grandeur of all human condition, 
however humble, because informed with the soul. ‘I honor not a 
man,’ were his words upon one occasion, ‘ because he is a shoemaker, 
or a laborer in any calling, but because he is a man.’ And another 
divine, younger and less experienced, but not less earnest, nor less con- 
fident in the truth of his theme, says: ‘The glory of man, that which 
distinguishes him from the brutes, is his capacity of being indefinitely 
educable. ‘This belongs to the highest and the lowest, and all are 
equal in this great privilege.’ It would occupy too much space to state 
all the fine things that have been said about the dignity of man and the 
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dignity of labor; but it is impossible not to conclude how much more 
eloquent are they who have taken it upon themselves to verify this new 
doctrine; to preach it in their lives, and who have begun to show the 
world that they are willing to do something more than merely state the 
principle. 

But we must return to poor Edward Alford. We call him poor 
because the situation of his parents was so prosperous in one sense as 
to shut him out from all participation in those noble feelings which 
made 'T'om, the black-smith boy, so happy and hopeful. Term after 
term passed away, and he had made progress in language, in science, 
and his physical man grew also; but there was wanting to him an 
object. His heart burned not within him for any greatcause. Human- 
ity had no place in his interest. He loved his parents, his companions 
and intimates; was generous and open, truthful and obliging; but he 
was not moved to act, to study, to work by any principle of usefulness. 
How could learning, poetry and eloquence find any sympathy in such a 
mind? If he could have made up his mind to study for a ‘ part,’ to be 
graduated with high honor, it would been have better than nothing to 
study for; and but little too. But Alford was too rich and fashion- 
able to enter into competition with the herd of students; and beside, 
feeling his own incompetency, he made a virtue of necessity, and pre- 
tended to despise what he could not obtain. Honor was his watch- 
word, but not college honor. 

Behold him now a senior; cold, distant and polite, having arrived by 
great care and study at an appearance of indifference to every thing ; 
unmoved and unexcited, with studiously slow pace, dressed after the 
highest fashion, he is seen moving to lecture. Prayers he has cut, to 
the extent of a ‘public;’ and now only attends as few as possible and 
avoid disgrace. At this period of his college life, our hero met with 
a severe mortification. A cousin of his, James Alford, a student at 
Hanover College, in New Hampshire, visited him at his rooms, (for a 
senior has rooms,) and it being vacation with him, proposed to himself 
a glance at college life in Cambridge. He held the first rank in the 
senior class at Hanover, and came not a little swollen with ideas of his 
consequence. Edward was glad to see his cousin; indeed he came by 
his invitation, and introduced him to his friends, the gay and fashion- 
able men of his class. The manners of James were very offensive : 
he was a boaster, an egotist, vain of a person without beauty, and he 
was talkative without wit. Among other insulting things, he remarked 
one evening at a supper at Edward’s room, that a Cambridge senior 
would find it hard work to enter the junior class at Hanover. Now 
every body knows the fact is exactly the reverse. This was an insult 
that quickly spread, and a plan was laid for signal vengeance. 

The students vied in the attentions showered upon the distinguished 
stranger. Suppers, rides, compliments, deference of the most marked 
respect, quite turned what little common sense the ‘first scholar of 
Hanover’ possessed, away from him. After his suspicions were suffi- 
ciently lulled, and Edward’s too, for he was not in the secret, a grand 
entertainment was given in one of the conspirator’s rooms. ‘The wine 
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circulated freely, and James as usual made some insulting boast to the 
student next him by design. High words followed, and a blow was 
received by the Cambridge man. The party broke up in confusion, 
for their purpose was answered. 

The consequence was a challenge next morning, which Edward 
would not allow his cousin to refuse. His words were: ‘The family 
blood, Sir, requires you to fight.’ James was for setting off for home ; 
but no, that could not be allowed; fight he could and should. At last 
by persuasive representations that his antagonist was no shot, etc., he 
accepted the challenge. The time and place were agreed upon by 
Edward and the second of the aggrieved party. There was a diffi- 
culty, Edward being one of the seconds, in having the pistols loaded 
without balls; but this was managed. Trembling for his life, James 
Alford raised his pistol at the signal and fired. As was preconcerted, 
his opponent fell, as if shot. A surgeon was at hand, and pronounced 
him beyond hope. ‘The ball had penetrated his heart. Some chicken’s 
blood from a phial poured on his white vest was sufficient evidence to 
James of the horrible work he had done. 

A chaise in waiting carried him quickly from town. He was pur- 
sued, brought back, and imprisoned in a room in one of the colleges, 
to which he was led blinded and hand-cuffed. He was told that the 
government had jurisdiction, even life and death, over all offences com- 
mitted within its grounds. He was examined by a mock justice and 
committed for trial, which would take place immediately. 

The pursuit and capture of his cousin were unbeknown to Edward. 
He verily thought him guilty of the death of his class-mate, and that 
he had escaped. He kept his room in fear and anxiety. 

One of the large halls of the college was obtained from the govern- 
ment, as is usual, ostensibly for some society meeting. ‘The law- 
students were let into the secret, and applied to for aid to conduct the 
trial. Every thing was arranged in perfect order. There were the 
judges, the jury, the counsel, the officers of justice with their poles. 
The prisoner, at evening, was led into the criminal box to be tried for 
his life. In due form, in solemn mummery, the culprit was brought 
in guilty. ‘The judge rose to pronounce sentence, and James Alford, 
‘first scholar of Hanover,’ fainted. 

When he recovered he found himself in a chaise on his way to 
intercept the stage for New-Hampshire. His luggage had been cared 
for and funds provided. As he parted from persons who told him he 
had been rescued and hurried off, a letter was put into his hands which 
he solemnly promised to deliver to the ‘second scholar’ in his class, 
immediately on his arrival. He did so. The contents ran thus: 

‘The students of the senior class, Cambridge, to the honorable 
seniors of Hanover, greeting : 

‘We return you your ‘first scholar’ quizzed. Adieu!’ 

Whether the government ever found out this frolic is doubtful. The 
man who was shot was seen at prayers next morning with a more joy- 
ful countenance than usual. Edward stood aghast for a moment when 
he saw him; but the truth flashed upon him, and his face became as 
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red in degree as it had been pale. After this Edward became moody 
and distant. His pride had received a festering wound. He took his 


degree on the same day that Tom Towley raised his sign in a neigh- 
boring village: 


THOMAS TOWLEY. | 
| Black~Smith. | 


| 


His father and mother were present, and so was Robert Nailer, with his 
pretty daughter Mary, to witness the ceremony. 

John Towley and Jane, by their careful deposits in the Savings-Bank, 
that blessing to the laborious poor, had now become able to buy a 
small place in the same. village where Tom had determined to settle. 
They had enough beside -for neat and comfortable furniture; and he 
owned a horse and wagon with which to transport his vegetables to market. 
‘Tom was to board with his parents, and now we see him restored to 
his loving mother, who was as proud of her son as any lady in the 
land could be of a child taking his first degree with honor at the first 
institution in the country. He was indeed taking his degree in the 
school of action. Robert said, ‘few men could shoe a horse better ; 
that he was honest, industrious and moral, and never had deserved a 
harsh word during his whole apprenticeship.’ If this is not a degree, 
we should like to know what is. 

The sign-raising was celebrated by a neat supper in John’s cottage. 
Tom sat next to Mary Nailer, a pretty girl of seventeen, whom he had 
all along treated like a sister ; but now when he was about to part with 
his master’s family, he felt something was the matter with him; what, 
he did not know. At supper he began to look sorrowful, and had hard 
work to keep in his tears; he could but eat but little, and thought he 
would give worlds to be alone. 

Mary sat smiling and happy, the joy of her father and the admiration 
of Tom’s parents. These tokens in Tom rather increased than lowered 
her spirits. She had more color than usual, and studiously avoided 
looking the apprentice in the face. The fact is, the thought that 
Tom liked her as well and in the way that she liked him, had just 
become a strong hope in her heart. As Tom helped her into the chaise 
when the: time of parting came, that hope became assurance, as she 
felt a slight pressure of her hand, and saw that the words, ‘Good-by !’ 
were choking him. 

‘Good-by! Tom,’ said Robert; ‘ when you have time you will come 
and see us. We shall always have a place for you.’ 

‘You wo’n’t have to ask him twice,’ said Jane, with an arch look at 
her husband. 

It requires a woman to see into these nice matters of the heart. 
Robert knew not what the speaker meant. The daughter was quicker, 
and jogging her father, said: ‘I fear we shall be late home, Sir.’ ‘True 
enough, Mary.’ - As the chaise moved away, Tom stood gazing after it 
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long after it was out of sight, and forgot for the moment father, mother, 
his new shop, his freedom, and every thing but sweet Mary the black- 
smith’s daughter. 

The splendid dinner in Ned Alford’s rooms was the talk of the next 
fashionable party in the city. The fine oration of Timothy Blossom 
was the delight of the audience on commencement day. Whether 
Edward had a ‘ part’ or not was not inquired about ; and indeed it was 
a matter of little consequence; but the fact of his not deserving one 
was not of so small moment, as the progress of our story will show. 


x 2 & FREE ROVER. 


BY We He CARPENTER, 


Ie 


A HorsemMAN! a horseman! he travels with speed 

The fathomless wave on a marvellous steed, 

And the wind as it whistles his raven locks through 

But dashes his cheek with a ruddier hue ; 

And the rain-storm and lightning, though fierce they be, 
Are co-mates and play-mates he loves to see! 


Il. 


The tempest, the tempest ! what recks he its wrath ? 
O’er mountains’ storm lifted he holds on his path ; 
Though the heavens are black -with the murkiest rack, 
And the foam and the spray hiss around on his track, 
He calls for a beaker and fills to the brim, 

For the danger to others is pastime to him ! 


III. 


A monarch, a monarch! he standeth alone, 

The ocean his kingdom, a good ship his throne ; 
With rude swarthy vassals who wait his command 
To ravage with fire or harry with brand, 

Or gather in tribute whence tribute is due, 

Of silks from the Indies, or gold from Peru. 


IV. 
A vessel, a vessel is cleaving the brine ! 
An oath swore the Rover, and washed it with wine : 
‘ Who races with me must be sparing of breath ; 
If he fly, if he fight, he but wrestles with death ! 
And the white-livered coward despatched with a blow 
But ushers the fate of the sturdier foe!’ 


Vv. 


A praying, a cursing are borne on the blast — 

A moment are heard, in a moment are past ; 

A surge, and a shriek, and the waters roll over 

The pale fools who dared to dispute with the Rover: 
‘Ho! ho!’ quoth the monarch, in blood to his knee, 
* More food for the maw of the ravenous sea!’ 
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MY GRAND-FATHER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


NUMBER FIVE. 
. 





AUNTS SUSAN AND BETSEY. 


I never could sympathize with the common depreciation of ‘ old 
maids ;’ perhaps because it has been my good fortune to be conversant 
only with the better specimens of the sister-hood. A maiden aunt 
supplied to me the place of a mother from my second year; discharg- 
ing the arduous duties of that delicate situation with a fidelity to which 
every good quality I possess bears testimony, and with a tenderness for 
which [ can never be sufficiently grateful. She was a pattern of disin- 
terestedness. Had I been her own child she could not have loved me 
more, been more patient with my infirmities, or more indefatigable in 
her discipline of my character. Bless her memory! I could not find 
it in my power to speak slightingly of the class to which she belonged, 
were it only for her sake. 

But I have other reasons for holding the sister-hood in high esteem. 
Even while I am writing, there is my own sister Jane in my wife’s 
chamber, ministering to her in her confinement; or perhaps down in 
the kitchen, superintending the affairs of the household, which under 
her administration always go on most systematically. Why! what 
should I have been, and what should I now be, had not a kind Provi- 
dence appointed the holy estate of single blessedness? Society could 
not get on otherwise. Without some spare members of the gentler sex 
to step into the vacant places of dilapidated wives and failing mothers, 
the whole social machinery would be out of joint. What would 
become of many old fathers and mothers, did it not generally happen 
that some one of their daughters, more filial, more disinterested or more 
homely than the rest, rejecting all thoughts of matrimony, dedicates 
her affections to them, and weds herself to her parents? And how 
desolate would be the homes of many brothers, whose wives have been 
taken away from their infant families, were it not for some sister, or other 
near female relative, whom God has kept in reserve to supply the other- 
wise irremediable deficiency ? 

I know that there are old maids, who have become so sorely against 
their inclinations, who have met their fate with exceeding contrariness, 
and have sustained their lot with perpetual discontent, and to the griev- 
ous annoyance of all their kinsfolk and acquaintance. A more disa- 
greeable class than they compose cannot well be conceived of. But 
such are comparatively few. The number is far greater of those who, 
having taken the vow deliberately and voluntarily, that they ‘may 
attend upon the Lord without distraction,’ and discharge offices of 
affection and virtue to their friends without constraint, wear the white 


robe of their virginity with meekness and content, richly meriting 
esteem. 
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We have, however, but few of this respectable class in P., for our 
young women are renowned no less for their comeliness than for other 
more substantial qualifications of good wives. Indeed many of my 
jewels now shine in the most respectable circles of Boston and New- 
York, and our own young men are forced to be expeditious in their selec- 
tion of a partner, or some stranger of distinction is sure to step in and 
take our village beauties away. Moreover, from motives of policy, as well 
as from my conviction of the good moral effects of such an arrangement, 
I have come to be a strenuous advocate of early marriages ; especially 
when the parties have been intimate from childhood, and are disposed 
to settle down in the midst of their mutual friends. And if I have 
sometimes practiced a little slyness in fostering the attachment of two 
young hearts, when they have appeared mutually fitted for a permanent 
union, I hope I may be pardoned for it. At any rate, I] have good 
reason to be satisfied with all the matches I have helped to make; and 
I should be cold-hearted indeed if I could forbear to enter into sym- 
pathy with the little children of my flock, whom I have baptized and 
watched from their infancy, when their hearts begin to glow under the 
influence of the tender passion. ‘This ever has been and I trust ever 
will be one of the sweetest of my enjoyments. It is thus I keep the affec- 
tions of my old heart always green. It is thus I live over again some of 
the happiest experiences of my youth. I am thus continually reminded 
of my own first love, and all that pure, sweet passion revives. Again 
I take those twilight walks with my gentle Mary, the blushing maid of 
seventeen. Again I knock timidly at her father’s door. Again I sit 
with her soft hand in mine, dreaming of future bliss. Again I watch 
for her fairy-like form as it emerges from the front gate at the ringing 
of the church-bell. Again I look across the aisles toward her pew, 
and think of her when the prayers are said. Again I seek through the 
meadows for her favorite flowers. Again I sue. Again I read the 
answer of her tear. Again my whole frame thrills with the rapture of 
that first kiss. And if my Mary of seventy ever feels, as I believe she 
does, that she would not exchange her lot for that of the Mary of 
seventeen, she may thank the young lovers of to-day for the greater 
part of her happiness. But all this has very little to do with Aunts 
Susan and Betsey. 

They are, or rather were until within a few months, for now they are 
not of the earth, two of the most respectable of my parishioners ; 
daughters of my predecessor in the ministry, and his only children. 
They inherited from their father a good estate, homely faces, devout 
sentiments, strong aristocratic tendencies, a rigid formality of manners, 
and great eccentricity. ‘They occupied the same house in which they 
were born, which is decidedly the most imposing and venerable man- 
sion in P., situated on the summit of ‘ Meeting-house Hill,’ and not more 
than a stone’s throw from the parish church. They took pride in 
retaining every thing within and around the house precisely as it was 
before their orphanage. There was all the old-fashioned furniture 
carefully bestowed in the same position and order in which it was dis- 
tributed forty years ago. Old John, their man-of-all-work, and Ruthy 
their maid, were the same staid and faithful domestics who served the 
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family for not less than half a century. Their curricle was brought 
over from the ‘old country’ before their remembrance; and if the 
quiet steed that drew it about a year ago was not their father’s Tom, 
he was so like him in every particular as greatly to lighten their distress 
at the necessary innovation. The two ancient portraits that hung in 
the parlor appeared perfectly at home amidst the relics of other days. 
Beneath them were the very chairs in which the originals used to sit ; 
between them was the same stand to which they were accustomed to 
draw up at evening; supporting the same old family Bible which was 
so often in use, and the same tall silver candlesticks from which its 
sacred pages were illuminated. 

Leaning against the corner in the entry was their father’s heavy cane, 
and above it hung his hat, exactly where he left them when he laid 
them by for the last time. In the closet in his study were his dress- 
ing-gown and shoes, his decanter and wine-glass, his mirror and wash- 
stand, his wig and hair-powder, as if waiting for him to come back and 
use them again. On the table were his ink-stand, bristling with shriv- 
elled pens, and his silver snuff-box not quite full. By the fire-side his 
poker stood ready to be thrust into the coals once more, on a winter 
evening, to sizzle in the tankard of beer, which John never waited to 
be asked to bring, when ‘ Master’ was at home, punctually as the 
clock struck nine. On the mantel-piece were the long pipes and the 
capacious tobacco-box, which were often in demand to help the studi- 
ous mind in its weekly preparations for the pulpit. Not a book on the 
populous shelves had changed its neighborhood since the hand of its 
owner put it up. Indeed, if the shades of departed worthies are 
permitted to revisit the familiar scenes of their earthly employment, 
when that of Doctor S. comes back to his study it can find nothing to 
mar its happiness. 

Aunt Susan, though the younger of the sisters, was by universal 
consent allowed the priority whenever their names were coupled 
together. This honor was given to her from the circumstance of her 
intellectual superiority, and because her character was the more promi- 
nent and impressive. Moreover, she was in fact the mistress of the 
mansion, and always took it upon her to do the honors of the family. 
She was a perfect lady of the old school; of small stature, fond of rich 
dresses; of pleasing though formal manners; very precise in the use of 
language, inclined to criticism, really witty, and prone to indulge in 
sarcasm, which always received a peculiar pointedness from the sharp- 
ness of her tones and the emphasis of her quick and abrupt nod. 
There was no subject upon which she could not converse, no new 
book of any value that she did not read, and no measure in politics 
which she could not and did not discuss with great sagacity and 
warmth. She was the literary oracle of the town. Her ipse dizit 
was authority beyond appeal in all matters of taste. Her fund of con- 
versation was never exhausted, her tongue never wearied, her invention 
was never at fault; and he must have been quick-witted and extensively 
read, who was not made to feel abashed in the course of a long inter- 
view with her. 
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She was at the head of the aristocracy of the town, whether of liter- 
ature, of wealth, of rank, or of virtue. Her fire-side was accessible 
only to the most intelligent and refined, or to such as had the claims of 
real merit. She was particularly jealous of all mew men and new 
women; putting them down most effectually by her cold reserve, and 
keeping every body in his proper place, almost as if she were some fairy 
to whom had been committed the disposition of the spheres of our 
town’s-people. It did not matter how much her neighbors rebelled 
against her authority, or who showed signs of an insurrectionary spirit ; 
she swayed her wand like an empress, and always with success. ‘Those 
whom she slighted, struggled vainly to hold up their heads in the first 
society; and those who were admitted to her favor were by that cir- 
cumstance alone stamped, in the eye of the world, as persons of 
undoubted respectability and sterling worth. 

If there was a modest young girl in the town, whose poverty was the 
only bar to her advancement, Aunt Susan was sure to spy her out, and 
one or two airings with her in her curricle, or one or two invitations to 
a select party at her house, with the present of a new bonnet now and 
then, served effectually to remove the incumbrance. Or if there was a 
lad at our school of promising parts and virtuous behavior, she would 
borrow his arm for a walk, lend him her books, place his themes upon 
her table, take him under her patronage, and if his parents could not bear 
the expense of his liberal education, pay half of his college bills from 
her ample purse. In fine, many loved her; many called her proud; a 
few feared and hated her ; but all respected her in their hearts. 

Aunt Betsey, who was some five or six years’ older, was a lady of a 
very different stamp. Her figure was tall and corpulent. Her face, 
which was homely to a proverb, was full and rosy; and though gener- 
ally-seen in repose, as if the soul within were placid and well nigh 
passionless, yet occasionally lighted up with a smile so full of sweet- 
ness as to make the beholder not only forget the irregularity of the 
features, but even wonder how any thing so beautiful could be produced 
by such unhandsome instruments. That smile! No beauty in woman’s 
face was ever so winning to me. Its sunshine lingers on my heart and 
will linger there till I see it again. For why may I not? It was 
wholly an emanation of the spirit, and I am sure that her spiritual body 
can borrow from a brighter world no more beautiful expression. 

She was studious of plainness— almost careless in her attire. She 
was usually taciturn, as if to give full scope to her sister’s brilliant con- 
versational powers. When she did speak however it was to a good 
purpose, her remarks being always indicative of sound sense and 
genuine kindness. She was a most interested listener to aunt Susan, 
drinking in with undisguised avidity every syllable she uttered ; watch- 
ing every look and gesture with evident tokens of admiration; often 
looking round upon the faces of their guests to see what impression 
had been made upon them, and to enjoy their manifestations of approval 
and delight; habitually coinciding with every sentiment, and never 
interrupting her, except to qualify her sarcasm when it assumed as it 
sometimes did a tone of unjustifiable bitterness. 
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All the affairs of the household, external to the parlor and the draw- 
ing-room, devolved upon her, and were managed with singular energy 
and neatness. In the culinary department her skill was unrivalled; as 
every Saturday’s good pie and pudding which John delivered up with 
a profound reverence and a masterly flourish of the white napkin at 
my door, and also my wife’s jelly-closet, abundantly testified. Those 
Indian puddings, so beautifully red and clear, all shaking but never 
crumbling in the yellow dish which greeted my appetite every Sunday 
at dinner, and those deep pumpkin pies which so often graced our tea- 
table! —I never could have believed that I should miss them as I do: 
My sister Jane has tried her best a hundred times, and strictly followed 
the very same recipe; but, mortifying as it is to her to confess it, she 
acknowledges that she cannot equal them. 

Never were two sisters more unlike in appearance and disposition, or 
more devotedly attached to each other. They seemed to have but one 
will and one heart. They never addressed or looked at one another 
except with the tenderness of lovers. There was a child-like fondness 
in their intercourse that was irresistibly charming, and to strangers 
sometimes almost ludicrous. Each was as provident of the other’s 
health and comfort as a mother could be of a delicate child; and often 
has it excited a titter among our young folk to see them adjusting each 
other’s shawls and pinning an extra handkerchief around the neck, or 
to hear them interchanging over and over their mutual injunctions to 
be careful of the cold or the evening dews when they were returning 
home from a neighbor’s house. ‘Betsey, are you comfortable?’ has 
long been a by-word with our children. I have often smiled to hear it 
passing from one group of the young girls to another in an evening 
walk; and more than once have joined them in their hearty laugh as 
the answer came back like a countersign: ‘ Yes, Susan dear, but I 
am afraid youll take cold.’ 

About a year ago, when Aunt Susan was in her eightieth year and 
Aunt Betsey nearly eighty-five, while the former was riding back under 
the guidance of old John from the ‘ middle of the town,’ whither she 
had been to purchase the last new book that had made its appearance, 
which was a somewhat rare occurrence on the counter of our little 
book-store, it chanced that in descending a hill one of the fore-wheels 
of the curricle became suddenly detached, and John and his mistress 
were both thrown out. The former received no material injury, but 
the latter was so stunned and bruised as to render it doubtful whether 
life was not already extinct. Assistance was immediately rendered, and 
she was carefully conveyed home. Doctor H. being fortunately at 
hand was soon at her bedside, using every possible means for her resus- 
citation. 

For a long time all his skill proved ineffectual; but at length to the 
unspeakable gratification of Aunt Betsey the poor woman opened her 
eyes and looked about her as if waking from a painful dream. Her 
glance wandering for a moment gradually became fixed upon the coun- 
tenance of her sister; at first with a faint smile, as if she was glad to 
see her once more, but soon with an expression of pity as if she was 
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thinking how distressing it must be to her to see her sufferings. Per- 
ceiving that her senses had fully returned, I took the doctor by the hand 
and beckoning to the rest to follow us, led him out of the room, and left 
the sisters to indulge their feelings as they might for a little while 
alone. 

During several weeks the patient continued to suffer greatly and with 
less and less prospect of recovery. Her sister remained constantly in 
the chamber, from which no entreaties could prevail upon her to be 
absent for an hour. She ministered at her bed-side with almost as 
much activity and interest as if she were in the prime of life. At 
length however, when it became evident to her that her sister would 
never amend, the old nurse would occasionally steal away while she slept, 
to give vent in secret to her grief, but quickly return to have ready when 
she should awake that same placid countenance which she knew was so 
pleasant to the invalid. 

‘Betsey, dear,’ she heard her say one morning, when she had just 
finished reading to her a favorite Psalm—and she came nearer to 
catch the almost inaudible whisper in which she spoke —‘ bring me 
our parents’ pictures. I wish to see those venerated faces once more 
before I die. I feel that my hour has come. They smiled upon us at 
our birth; I wish to realize that they are smiling upon me while I die.’ 
The portraits were brought and placed opposite to her at the foot of the 





bed. ‘Sweet! sweet!’ she murmured; ‘thus . The remainder 
of the sentence was lost. ‘Love - + - near- + - all+ - - God 
good - - - peace - + + praise - - - glory - - - home!’ 


These detached words, parts evidently of connected sentences which 
she had not strength to articulate, fell at intervals upon her sister’s ear 
and mine, as we bent over her. They were evidently visions of the 
heavenly world which she was striving to reveal to us. Her lips moved 
till with a deep sigh the spirit and the body separated from their myste- 
rious union. 

Aunt Betsey, as we all expected, survived but a few days; but those 
were any thing but days of mourning. ‘ How beautifully she died !’ 
she repeated over and over. ‘There never had been any selfishness in 
her feelings ; and to think that her sister had been so happy, and that 
she should so soon meet her again, seemed to quiet every pang of 
bereavement that in other circumstances she might have felt. 

‘Let the pictures remain where they are,’ she said to Ruthy after the 
funeral was over, which she had been too feeble to attend. Early that 
evening she lay down upon her sister’s pillow and never left it till she 
died. A day or two after, a gentle stupor stole over her senses, and the 
same veil of placid repose which had so often covered from observation 
her deep and rich feelings during her life-time, shrouded whatever 
sweet experiences her spirit may have been permitted to enjoy in its 
passage to heaven. 

There was something characteristic as well as commendable in the 
manner in which the sisters left their property. They had entered into 
an agreement several years before their death that at the decease of 
either, the whole of their estate, which they held in common, should 
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accrue to the survivor; and that upon her demise it should be dis- 
tributed as follows: Old John and Ruthy were to remain tenants of 
the mansion, under the care of such trusty person or persons as I might 
select, as long as they lived. Every thing upon the premises was to 
remain unaltered, with the exception of their father’s library, which was 
bequeathed to myself, with the privilege of transferring it to my study 
whenever it might suit my convenience. When both these trusty 
domestics should have followed their mistresses to the ‘ Jerusalem that 
is free,’ the whole of the real estate was to come into the possession of 
the town of P., to be used for the benefit of its poor. After sundry 
legacies to individuals and a liberal bequest to the church had been 
paid, the remainder of their personal property was to be devoted to the 
establishment of a fund for the support of the schools of the town and 
the collegiate education of indigent young men. 

The library I could not bear to have removed while every thing else 
remained untouched. So there remain the old books and manuscripts 
awaiting the general revolution which will succeed the death of Ruthy 
and John. Meanwhile I often amuse myself by sitting in the old doc- 
tor’s chair and turning over the pages which so often ruffled at the 
touch of his patient finger. Some of the works are ancient and curi- 
ous, and I am anticipating a rich treat in examining them at my own 
fire-side. 

Among the manuscripts I have found one which purports to be a 
‘Journal of a Voyage from New-England to Barbadoes, on board the 
Thomas and Eliza, of four hundred and fifty tons, twenty-four guns and 
forty men, Henry Sherburne, commander; begun on the eve of March 
29, 1709, from Scarlet-Wharf in Boston, in company with the Dolphin, 
of two hundred and fifty tons, sixteen guns and twenty men, Nathaniel 
Green, commander, and my good friend Mr. John Russel, surgeon.’ 
In the beginning of this Journal the writer remarks: ‘To fill up the 
vacant spaces [ shall transcribe pleasant popular songs, and such scraps 
of verse as hit my fancy, from books and from my own memory.’ The 
voyage was continued to London. The good gentleman sailed in the 
capacity of chaplain. The armed ships were for the protection of a 
fleet of merchant vessels. 

I have just returned from a visit to his study, where I have copied for 
my own amusement the following ‘scraps of verse’ that have ‘ hit my 
fancy :’ 

THREE POETICAL FRAGMENTS 


FROM A BOOK ENTITLED ‘POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS,’ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CENSURE OF THE ROTA,’ 1675. 


Te 


INSECTS. 


Wuart skill is in the frame of insects shown! 
How fine the threads in their small textures spun ! 
How close those instruments and engines knit, 
That motion and their slender sense transmit! 
Like living watches, each of them conceals 

A thousand springs of life and moving wheels: 
Each ligature a lab’rinth seems ; each part 

All wonder is, all workmanship, all art! 
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Il. " 


HEARING A DRUM. 


Great talkers, that with all their din, 

Nothing of solid have within; 

Who make a noise, and promise fair, : 
But yet examined are but air, | 
) When to performances they come, 

) Prove louder nothings, like a drum. 


Hottow and empty things alone are found 

As empty air, to yield and spread a sound: 

And none but such as hollow places ring 

With sounds that still from hollow causes spring. 
So void of substance is an airy fame ; 

So vain is he that doth that nothing claim ; 

So vain the hollow world that still employs 

Its empty echoes to return the noise. 


EFEING CHARLES THE SECOND, 


ON THE PARLIAMENT’S BRINGING IN THE BILL OF EXCLUSION IN JANUARY, MDCLXXX. — XXXI. 


Unver five hundred kings three kingdoms groan ; 
Go Fincu,* dissolve them — Cuar Es is on the throne, 
And by the grace of Gop will reign alone. 


What would the Commons have? The royal line 
Heaven doth dispose of —’tis not theirs nor mine ; 
But ’tis by God kings reign and are divine. 


I represent the King of kings, who gave 
The crown, the sword, the sceptre that I have : 
I am God’s servant, not the people’s slave. 


Bid them be gone,t Finch, they are d—d uncivil, 
To dare to drag me with them to the devil : 
To save three kingdoms I will not do evil. ) 


The Presbyterians, sick of too much freedom, 
High ripe for Bedlam! ’t is full time to bleed ’em; 
The Seconp Cuartes doth neither fear nor need ’em. 


ON THE LATE REVEREND DR. SH-—, DEAN OF BAINT PAUL’S, 


Here lies within this holy place, 
The Lord have mercy on him! 

A weasel in a wooden case, 

Exempt from human plagues, unless 
You lay his wife upon him. 





* Lord Chancellor. t Dissolved January 18, 1680—1. 
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ON BISHUP 


ATTERBURY'’S BURYING THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, A DEBAUCHEE AND DEIST» 
































Some people think if this were done, 
Though dead, he would be ready 

To rise before his time, and run 

The Lord knows where, again to shun 
That termagant, his lady ! 


Since he is gone, tis hard that she 
Should be so long deserted. 
Why, Death, should ’st thou so partial be ? 
Since all good people do agree 
*T is pity they are parted. 


Pray bid her, when she comes, not prate, 
But cease her teasing nonsense : 

For if the weasel smell a rat, 

He ’ll fly his wife, I ‘Il tell you that, 


As once he did his conscience. 


Maw surely is not what he seems to be ! 
Surely ourselves we overrate ! 

Forgetting that, like other creatures, we 
Must bend our heads to fate. 


‘ Lord of the whole creation, Man!’ 
(How big the title shows !) 
Trifles away a few uncertain years, 
Cheated with hopes and racked with fears, 
Through all life’s little span — 
Then down to silence and to darkness goes! 


And when he dies, the crowd that trembling stood 
Ere while struck with the terror of a nod, 

Shake off their wonted reverence with his claims, 
And at their pleasure use his poor remains. 


‘ Thave no hope!’ the Duke declares, and dies ; 

‘ In sure and certain hope,’ the prelate cries. 
Of these two learned peers I pri’thee say man, 
Which is the lying knave, the priest or layman ? 


The Duke departs an infidel confest : 
He’s ‘ our dear brother,’ says the lordly priest. 

The Duke, though knave, still * brother dear’ he cries : 
And who can say the reverend prelate lies ? 














THE 


Turoven fair St. Stephen’s spacious aisle the funerat train advance, 
Each nodding plume is thrown aside — reversed each burnished lance ; 


FUNERAL OF 


WILLIAM 


Funeral of William the Conqueror. 


charge, and finding the allegation just, agreed to pay the demand. 


THE C 


The ceremony was then suflered to proceed. 


A gallant host for prowess famed, they come in sad array, 


To mingle with its kindred dust their chieftain’s 


Through the tall casement’s tinted panes the parting sunbeams fall, 
And paint with bars of rainbow light the chancel’s 
O’er blazoned tomb and fretted vault a flood of brilliance shed, 


lifeless clay. 


s sculptured wall ; 


And gild with golden drapery the scutcheons of the dead. 


And sacred Music lends its aid to solemnize the hour, 


And bind the rugged w arrior’s 
Now rising high, like ocean’s 
Now breathing low yet mildly sweet, like song of woodland bird. 


s soul in spells of my stic power ; 


s roar, its swelling peal is heard, 


The glimming day-light fades away, the holy tapers glare, 


And incense borne in curling wreaths perfumes the twilight air; 
The white-robed priest on bended knee, with deep pathetic tone 


Pours forth a thrilling homily to Heaven’s eternal throne. 


‘For him, the valiant Conqueror, whose form of stalwart might 


Was foremost in the battle-fray — the hero of the fight ; 


The boast of Norman chivalry, fair England’s bounteous lord, 
From stately dome and cottage-hearth be sorrowing dirges poured ! 
’ 


‘See ! where embowered mid ancient trees our cloistered abbeys stand! 
y 


Those massive piles were reared aloft by his creative hand ; 
Such noble deeds of pious zeal and deep devoted love, 


Approved by Heaven's propitious glance, are registered above. 


‘ His spirit long shall linger o’er the scenes his presence blest, 


And long shall sorrowing Friendship’ s voice bewail the absent guest : 
From baron’s hall and peasant’s hut the sounds of grief ascend, 
And wrinkled Age and smiling Youth demand their common friend. 


‘ Almighty Gop! before whose throne the haughtiest heads must bow, 
With blighted hopes and contrite hearts we kneel before thee now ; 
To crave for him whose mighty soul hath burst its bonds of clay, 

A brighter crown in realms above, undimmed by earth’s decay !’ 


The priest his anthems ceased ; before the marble altar’s base, 
With downcast eye and visage ‘sad, the regal pall they place ; 
a voice amid the crowd demands i in accents dread: 


When hark! 


‘ Why do ye gild with honeyed lies the memory of the dead ? 


‘The very spot whereon ye stand, each foot of earth is mine ! 


My rights, contemned by tyrant pride, I never will resign ; 


Your robber-chi ief, whose praise ye chant in Flattery’s servile strains, 
Must seek some kindlier resting-placé to shroud his cold remains! 


ONQUEROR. 


[May, 


Tur corpse of the Cunqueror being carried into the church of St. Stephens, and the services begun, one ARTHUR Fitz 
AsceLin, a Vavasor, pressing through the crowd and standing upon a high stone, called in a loud voice to the prelates, forbid- 
ding them to inter the body in that place, which was the area of his father’s house, unjustly seized by the Conqueror, whom he 


summoned before the Divine Tribunal for that act of oppression, The bishops :mmediately inquired into the truth of the 
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‘ A brother’s blood in battle shed here crimsoned the green sod — 
Methinks 't would rise from out yon grave in vengeance-cries to God ; 
A father’s ashes rest in peace where yonder altar stands — 

I ne’er will see his dust disturbed by strangers’ impious hands. 


‘ My fertile fields despoiled and waste, to glut your despot’s pride, 
My cheerful hearth defaced and sad, with kindred blood-drops dyed, 
Shall plead before the righteous Judge who hears the mourner’s prayer, 
And slighteth not the lowliest voice that supplicates His care !’ 


In each rude beating bosom these unwonted feelings glowed, 

While from the dauntless speaker’s lips his stern remonstrance flowed ; 
Then counting forth the glistening coin, large store of gold they gave, 

And ought, with Mammon’s treasured hoards, their chief’s appointed grave. 


SEP RE £9 S.A? ez b. 


NUMBER BI. 


—_ 7. 


Tue government of Hayti is called ‘republican.’ The chief magis- 
trate bears the title of President, but then he is president for life, 
and nominates his successor. They have a senate, the members of 
which are elected for the term of nine years; but then the candidates 
are selected by the president, who sends three names to the legislature, 
from which they elect one to fill a vacancy. ‘They have also a chamber 
of representatives who are elected from the people; but not by uni- 
versal suffrage, there being more restrictions upon this point than 
comports with a true republican form of government. Since the con- 
solidation of the government up to 1840, more than twenty years, there 
has been very little interest displayed by the people in their elections, 
and the representatives are usually chosen in a quiet, matter-of-fact way, 
not one in five of the electors going to the polls. I saw only one con- 
tested election; and in this case the commotion was entirely confined 
to the two candidates, which resulted, after months of provocation and 
outrage on each side, in the death of one by the hand of the other, and 
the escape of the murderer from the country. He fled to New-York 
and thence to the Windward Islands, where he now resides with a sen- 
tence of outlawry on his head. 

A peculiar feature in the election of representatives is, that a substi- 
tute is always chosen together with the regular member to take the 
latter’s place ‘ en cas d’ accident.’ 


‘ 
LIBERTE, Ecaire. 
REPUBLIQUE D’ Hartt. 


Thus are ostentatiously headed all state papers, proclamations, and other 

public documents. The blank space in the centre is filled with the 

coat of arms, a palm-tree, beneath which repose piles of cannon-balls, 
VOL. XIX. 58 
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and guns, drums, swords and standards. Such a motto looks one in 
the face from every coin and ‘billet de caissé,’ and the important maxim 
heads every stamped paper employed in commerce or in law; while 
even the journal of the trader cannot prove a debt unless the book is 
first sent to the treasurer at the capital and by him stamped on every 
page at an expense to the owner of six cents for each impression. 
These stamps were to me interesting from the part they played in the 
progress of the American revolution. They are on common writing 
paper, each sheet bearing three impressions, one of which is the above- 
mentioned arms of Hayti, in printing ink, the second is the value or 
price of the sheet (varying from six cents to four dollars) in red ink, 
and the third is in raised letters, ‘ Chambre des Comptes,’signifying that 
the account has been taken in that department. These are distributed 
to the sub-treasurers in the different ‘communes,’ by them sold to the 
people, and thus bring in a considerable amount annually to the public 
purse. They are required to be used for all bills brought into law for 
notes, contracts, government bills for duties, and many other purposes. 
They are not however exacted by persons engaged in trade in their 
daily intercourse with each other under ordinary circumstances ; there- 
fore the great mass of business-paper, as bills of goods, receipts, etc., 
have not passed through the operation of the ‘timbre.’ 

With the name and nature of his government thus constantly before 
his eyes in a variety of ways, the Haytien becomes fully imbued with 
the important rank which he fancies his country holds in the scale of 
nations, and moreover that he is the citizen of a bond fide republic. 
To be sure he is jostled at every step by an impudent soldier, and the 
roll of the drum or the clatter of muskets is continually grating upon 
his ears; and there are sundry little matters beside the presence of a 
standing army which do not exactly tally with some people’s ideas of a 
republican form of government; but what of that? He reads every 
hour in the day (if read he can) ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Republique d’ Haiti ;’ 
and what all the world says must be true, his own convictions or expe- 
rience to the contrary notwithstanding. In the words of an infan- 
tile philosopher, yclept ‘Chicken Little,’ ‘How can he help knowing it? 
He sees it with his eyes and he hears it with his ears;’ and would it 
not be rank skepticism to doubt such authorities ? 

Jean Pierre Boyer, who is now president of Hayti, was nominated 
to that station by his predecessor, the popular and lamented ALEXANDRE 
Petion, who died in 1818. Boyer was then a general commanding 
the arrondissement of Port-au-Prince. He is not far from sixty-five 
years of age, in complexion a mulatto of the ordinary brown hue ; his 
hair is curly, but his features have nothing of the negro expression. 
His eyes are black and sparkling, nose long and face thin. 'T hough of 
spare figure and middling height, yet an air of dignity and self-posses- 
sion is never wanting. His administration of the affairs of state proves 
him a man of remarkable talents and sagacity; and he is probably as 
sincere a friend of his country as that country has ever known. 

I am aware that a party is now arrayed in more or less open opposi- 
tion to Boyer, and it is to be feared that his day of popularity may pass 
away; I say feared, because I consider that his death or abdication 
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would be a great misfortune to the country. Possessing great skill and 
judgment in preserving a balance between the blacks and mixed bloods, 
keeping down their jealousy of each other by incessant watchfulness 
and timely appointments to office or promotions from one class or the 
other, as circumstances may seem to demand, he is in this single talent 
alone of the greatest benefit in preserving tranquillity and mutual good 
feeling. ‘Though possessing almost unlimited power as the commander- 
in-chief, and having as boundless authority over the civil officers, yet 
no one can tax him with ever having shown a disposition to play the 
tyrant. I have never heard an act of cruelty laid at his door during 
the twenty-four years of his administration, although he is sometimes 
energetic and perhaps arbitrary in his proceedings. When he has dis- 
played the latter quality I believe it has been more from 4 conviction 
that the public weal demanded such action than from any desire to 
injure others or benefit himself. Could the writer address a word of 
advice to the people at this time, he would warn them to beware of 
quarrelling with their chief magistrate. That man should be cherished, 
under whose wise government they have lived in peace so many years. 
His wisdom consolidated that government by conciliating the royalists 
of the north, while by his valor he reduced the Maroons of the south. 
His loss would very probably be followed by a renewed struggle between 
the colors, at the anticipation of which every Haytien, who knows any 
thing of his country’s history, should fear and tremble. ‘They should 
beware how they rouse this sleeping animosity. ‘They should beware 
of the turbulent spirit of a fierce and impoverished soldiery, who will 
thirst for more blood when blood once begins to flow. ‘They should 
reflect, either that a black president must succeed, who to ingratiate his 
color may oppress or even massacre the other race, or that another 
mulatto will take the reins, who without the coolness and experience 
and impartiality of Boyer, will soon lose his balance amid the multifa- 
rious minutiz of the administration which he is obliged to watch and 
control. It seems asif scarcely a sergeant was promoted from the ranks 
or a clerk appointed in a custom-house, that Boyer did not first know all 
the circumstances of the case, and decide whether the choice fell upon 
suitable individuals. Not only has he to choose individuals of proper 
capacity, but he must also have them of the proper color. In every 
department, whether it be a company of soldiers or a treasury office, 
there must be a judicious proportion of yellow and black officers. 
There is for instance a functionary called the ‘Grand Judge,’ the 
head of the law, a sort of grand-mufti who resides at the capital. To 
prove to the blacks that they may expect even-handed justice in law- 
matters, Boyer has vested this high office in a huge black, named Vot- 
TAIRE, who is I believe a very worthy sort of man. The public 
weigher of Port-au-Prince, who is brought into constant collision with 
the laborers and cartmen of that city, (a set of ruffians who are incon- 
ceivably lawless and insolent) is as black as the ace of spades; and the 
same is the complexion of Colonel Victor, the commandant of the 
place, who is a most active and meritorious officer, a perfect Fouche in 
ferreting out criminals of every description. Herein is displayed the 
good judgment of the Executive. Let him put a mulatto at the head of 
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the police of the city, and straightway there are tumults and quarrels 
on every hand; but with a smart black to take his own color in hand, 
quiet reigns at once, wherever his presence is to be feared. ‘The other 
instances named above are analogous in their bearings. There are 
also scattered throughout the island many black officers, civil and mili- 
tary, of high rank, generals commanding whole districts, and judges of 
the different courts. Thus we'see, that beside the ordinary cares and 
demands made by a country upon its rulers, we have here a new and 
grave matter of domestic economy, namely, the preservation of the 
equilibrium of color. This is doubtless the great source of trouble in 
the South-American states, which occasions so incessantly the building 
up and the pulling down of governments, the binding together and the 
severing of states. ‘The chief who sweeps over the mountains of 
Guatemala, leading hordes of desperadoes to conquest and rapine, the 
bold and cruel Carréra, is a full-blooded Indian ; and how the Spaniards 
crouch aid shrink away from his presence! Will my country ever see 
the day when part of her policy must be to conciliate and sue for the 
suffrages of a now despised race? When one of the questions to be 
answered of a political aspirant must be: ‘ What is his color?’ Who will 
dare to grapple with this stupendous question? During the past winter 
the law prohibiting intermarriage between whites and blacks was very 
near being repealed in the legislature of Massachusetts. Let this and 
a thousand other signs of the times be consulted before any one shall 
undertake lightly to consider it as the vagary of a wild fancy. 

There are various complaints against the administration of Boyer 
from those who perhaps think a change of rulers will change the habits 
of the people. The ‘ hard times,’ that old hobby-horse for malecontents 
to ride, is a fertile cause of murmuring. The indolence of the country 
people and their irregular, debauched habits, making a wilderness of 
what should be a garden, are doubtless crying evils. But how would 
they remedy them? Would they have another Christophe to make 
men answer with their lives for petty offences? If they could find 
another black chief who would acquire such an ascendency over his 
color as to induce them to admit such rigor, would he not be likely to 
follow the example of Christophe in his treatment of the colored popu- 
lation also? Would he not aim too, as did the black king, at their 
extermination? 'The fable of the ‘Frogs desiring a King’ suggests 
itself forcibly in the contemplation of such a state of things. But the 
only reason of the blacks submitting so slavishly to Christophe was 
their confidence in his ability to protect them from a still more dreaded 
enemy —the French. Without such influence continually operating 
in his favor, no man could compel them to labor as he did. Habits of 
industry with a nation, as with an individual, must be grounded on a 
better foundation than that of despotism. Industry and thrift must 
prevail from a knowledge of the blessings which accompany them, and 
not from the mandate of a king; otherwise they will be as short-lived as 
the frowns of the despot himself. Is there any individual in the 
country who, if raised to Boyer’s place, could induce the cultivators to 
perform more labor than they now do? If it is their wish to do their 
best, they have an excellent opportunity under the present administra- 
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tion; at least those who do not belong to the army; and if it is not in 
the negro character to be from choice prudent, thrifty, and diligent, it 
certainly is not in the power of any ruler, black, white or yellow, to 
alter that nature. 

The slave is industrious not by nature but by fear of the whip; and 
if he shakes off the fetters of a white master to wear those of a black 
one, he is far from improving his condition in any respect. To this 
day the name of their Emperor Dessaings is pronounced beneath the 
breath. This savage, who wore the imperial purple for a few years, 
having previously been a general under Toussaint and Christophe, 
exceeded the latter in ferocity. When any unfortunate wretch fell 
under his suspicion or incurred his displeasure, he would order him 
into his presence; and after the interview it was a common custom for 
him to point with his bony finger to his victim, and cry to his soldiers: 
‘ Couper moi téte Mouchee, (Monsieur), la!’ in a squeaking voice and 
clumsy dialect, which he brought from the coast of Africa, for he was 
an imported slave. He it was, who hearing of disaffection in a distant 
quarter, swore as he mounted his horse that ‘he would ride to his sad- 
dle-girths in blood’ — not of white men but of his own color! He was 
killed on his route by a party lying in wait for him-at a place called 
‘Le Pont Rouge,’ which from the glorious deed done there has become 
the most famous locality in the island. The fearful reign of Dessalines 
resembles more that of Jenghis Khan or Timour the Tartar than that of 
any despot of more recent date. If a cultivator was pointed out as 
very indolent, he buried him alive in presence of all his neighbors! 
Such a fear pervaded every individual, that immense crops were forced 
from the soil, particularly on those plantations belonging to himself or 
his friends, which comprised all the best in the vicinity. What then 
did the blacks gain by changing the yoke of French masters for that of 
this monster? Let the Haytiens destroy their President Boyer and they 
may find another Emperor Dessalines. ‘There is many a soldier and 
officer in the army who might prove good imitators. I could point out 
a hundred such men. 

Another cause of complaint against the government is the late treaty 
with France. Of this it is only necessary to say, that the French 
admiral had a powerful fleet to back his demands, and if the people 
had been disposed to resist them, why did they not signify as much 
through their representatives? On the contrary, the whole country 
was filled with joy on the occasion. Upon the ratification of the treaty 
a new financial policy was adopted. ‘The import duties which before 
were paid in currency was ordered to be paid in gold and silver, and 
without any material reduction on the former tariff. This of course 
inflicted a heavy but to the mass an imperceptible tax upon the people, 
and the money was consecrated to the payment of the instalments due 
the French government., It will be seen that by this operation the 
country lost one of its most important sources of revenue, from which 
it had previously met the expenditures. But the expenditure was not 
lessened, for causes mentioned below. How then continue to meet 
them? In the first place there was a radical reform in the custom 
houses. Severe laws were enacted against frauds on the revenue, and 
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vigilant officers appointed to enforce them. Here doubtless there was a 
great saving made to the nation, both in the import and export duties. 
But still the deficienty was not made up. The only resource left was 
the manufacture of paper money. But the mere signing of names to 
pieces of paper does not create wealth; and accordingly the currency 
has steadily declined since the treaty, as well as previously ; and in this 
month of -March, 1842, Spanish doubloons are quoted in Port-au- 
Prince at forty-six dollars, showing a premium of nearly three hundred 
per cent. In 1823 they were at par; in 1826 they had risen to twenty- 
four dollars; in 1830, to thirty dollars; in 1832, back to twenty-four 
dollars; in 1838, (the year of the treaty,) thirty-six dollars; in 1842, 
forty-six dollars. 

If the French indemnity agreed upon is too high, it is so from the 
habits and not from the capacity of the people to meet it. If such is 
the case, there must follow one of three results: a reduction, a war, or 
national bankruptcy. And in any event, I do not see that the respon- 
sibility should be thrown upon the President. The ultimatum of 
France was a treaty or a war; and Boyer was obliged to make the best 
terms he could under the circumstances. If the French find the gov- 
ernment making honest efforts to satisfy their terms, they will not be 
disposed to be severe in their exactions; but they will doubtless insist 
that the finances be managed with all possible economy. ‘This demand 
brings up an inquiry whether the expenditure is not needlessly large? 
Is there no point where retrenchment may be made? Where for 
example is the necessity of a standing army, forty thousand strong, 
with no enemy to attack or resist?’ The soldiers are paid six dollars 
the ‘ pay,’ equal to a dollar a week ; including the officers and a suit of 
clothes furnished each soldier annually. The pay of the army alone 
costs the country some twenty-five hundred thousand dollars per annum. 
About one third of the troops appear on parade every Sunday in their 
several districts, and on pay-day, once in six weeks, every man is 
expected to make his appearance. At other times, excepting only 
when on guard duty, which service requires perhaps sixty or eighty 
men from each regiment, they are masters of their own time; but they 
have just enough of military life to disgust them with labor and to 
render their homes irksome and unattractive. The lounging, dissipated 
habits contracted in useless garrisons and parades render them «a 
worthless portion of the population, and a baneful example to all around 
them. There are however exceptions to this remark, there being many 
individuals who when not on military duty are industrious and exem- 
plary in their habits. 

Can this army be disbanded, or greatly reduced, and the sword and 
spear be exchanged for more useful implements? This important 
measure every intelligent native has long desired to see accomplished, 
as the only one which can restore general prosperity. Before the treaty 
it would not have been a popular measure, when a French fleet might 
land a hostile army upon their shores at any moment; but this danger 
removed, there seemed no longer any reason for maintaining such a 
force, unless it might be to promote any ambitious designs entertained 
by the Executive, or to strengthen him against revolution. That Presi- 
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dent Boyer has no ambitious designs, he has proved by his official con- 
duct for a quarter of a century. 

From the day of the first revolt in the plain of Cape Francois in 
1791 to the conclusion of the treaty in 1838, the island had been in a 
constant state of excitement connected with the movements or designs 
of France. There was a constant apprehension that fresh attempts 
would be made to bring the island under the dominion of its old mas- 
ters. Every slave felt that his liberty was not complete, and that he 
might be called upon at any moment to defend it. At last an amicable 
and definite arrangement is made, and there is every prospect of an 
undisturbed peace spreading its blessings over the land. The people 
are congratulating themselves upon the dawn of a proclaimed and cer- 
tain liberty which has opened upon them. Already the subject of dis- 
banding or greatly reducing ‘the Janissaries,’ as they have been called, 
is mooted in a thousand circles; and strong hopes are entertained that 
the brutal soldiery may be transformed into quiet agriculturists. Much 
now depended upon the President. Would he be willing or would he 
dare to disband an army which had always existed since the first out- 
break of the revolution? Would he dare to encounter the intrigues 
and hatred of the officers, who would thus be thrown out of service 
and deprived of a comfortable living? Would he be willing to give up 
the protection of a body of troops whose officers for the most part he 
had himself put in commission ? 

These were grave topics, demanding sound judgment; but no time 
was allowed the government to mature any new plans or adopt any new 
policy. Revolutionary movements began to develope themselves. A 
black officer of rank revolted at Cape Francois, but was defeated and 
shot by the troops who remained true to their allegiance. Before the 
excitement arising from this affair had subsided, a blow was struck 
nearer home. On a certain night, General Ingine, the secretary of 
state, and prime adviser and minister of the President, was at his 
plantation near Leéogane, some twenty miles from the capital, when a 
horseman rode up to the door at midnight and demanded to see to him. 
Madame Inginz, suspecting mischief at such an untimely hour, endeav- 
ored to dissuade her husband from going to the door. He however 
persisted, and sallying forth asked his visiter’s business. ‘ Despatches,’ 
said the man, touching his hat, ‘ from the city.’ He took the pretended 
papers and turning about to enter the house, the assassin drew a pistol 
and stretched him nearly lifeless before his own threshold ; and uttering 
a malediction upon both his victim and his master, he galloped away. 
Medical aid was procured without delay, and as soon as possible the 
general was conveyed to Port-au-Prince. My friend Dr. S., from New- 
York, his physician, informed me that the ball struck him in the back 
of the neck, went straight through and came out of his mouth, taking 
two teeth with it; but his lips being parted at the instant were not 
touched. ‘This story may seem rather of the ‘ Munchausen’ order, 
but I was at Port-au-Prince at the time, and am desirous of confining 
myself strictly to the truth in these remarks. But there is a sequel to 
the adventure: Ingine, though advanced in life, survived the wound, 
and still lives to be, what he has been for thirty years, the Haytien 
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Talleyrand, with no other faculty injured save that of speech. He 
is a tall, portly quadroon, of a fair ruddy complexion. His counte- 
nance bears a pleasant expression, and in his own house he is cheerful 
and affable to those about him. His large round head, covered with 
curling locks of snowy whiteness, is often seen at mass, and on other 
important occasions. With an inquisitive and watchful mind, penetrat- 
ing into the most distant and the most (apparently) trifling affairs of the 
country, visited by every person of any note who comes to the capital, 
from whom he extracts all possible information — many paying their 
court to him by giving all the intelligence from their respective districts 
which they possess — having the ear and the confidence of the Presi- 
dent, and universally acknowledged to be a man of superior talents, it 
will be seen that General Ingine is a most important personage. 

The day succeeding the attempt upon his life, it was found that the 
blacks in the neighboring hills were in a state of insurrection, when 
troops were instantly sent against them from Leéogane, and they were 
subdued without difficulty, Six of the ring-leaders were captured, one 
of whom was the assassin, and proved to be a mulatto residing on the 
estate of the man whom he atfempted to murder, and from whom he 
had received many favors. ‘The negroes had been falsely made to 
believe that there was to be a general rising throughout the island, 
though for what purpose does not plainly appear. It is perhaps merely 
an illustration of the old saw, that the devil will find work for those 
who have none. The prisoners were executed in ‘Port-au-Prince a few 
days after, and thus died this attempt. With such threatenings of a 
coming storm, of course all thoughts, if any had existed, of reducing 
the army, were abandoned, as there was a prospect that their services 
might be demanded ere long to sustain the government. 

Meanwhile came trouble in the House of Representatives. Certain 
members arrayed themselves in open opposition to the President. A 
demand was made by them, that an account should be rendered to that 
body of the disposition of the public funds, or a certain portion of 
them, for some years past. This was resisted by the government party, 
who had as usual an overwhelming majority. In fact there has never 
been but one party, though occasionally some erratic spirit would wan- 
der far enough out of the beaten track to show that opposition might 
exist, to a certain extent, at any rate. But now, in the session I think 
of 1839, the liberals, as they designated themselves, came out bold and 
furious. Their leader was Dumesle, a black lawyer, representing Aux 
Cayes, which district by the way has the largest proportion of colored 
population of any in the island. He is said to be very eloquent. I 
can vouch for his tremendous voice and well-oiled tongue, though I 
never heard him plead before ‘listening senates,’ or in a court of 
law. He has been a vexer of the ‘ powers that be’ for several years. 

Another bone which he and his friends had to pick with the Presi- 
dent, was on the occasion of the choice of certain senators. The 
constitution requires that the President send in three names to the 
legislature, from which they elect one to that station. There were five 
senators to be chosen, and there were not furnished as many names as 
the law required. How Boyer explained his conduct here, I do not 
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know, but he was sustained and the senators chosen. The violence or 
contumacy of the rebellious representatives continued, until one fine 
day a stop was put to their want of politeness by expelling the whole of 
them from the house by a vote of the ‘collared’ members; and the 
next morning, when they went up to take their seats, they received a 
modest hint from the gentleman in a soldier’s coat at the door, that 
‘they were not wanted.’ Finding them unwilling to take his ipse dizxit 
on so important a matter, he stepped back and presenting his bayonet, 
soon convinced them by that potent argument that he did not speak 
without book. ‘The expunged gentlemen walked quietly away, and 
were soon off to their districts and constituents. How one of them 
was received will hereafter be shown. ‘These members were from Aux 
Cayes, Aquia, Jeremie, and one from the capital itself. 

The fact of the President not sending in as many names as are 
required by law is not so arbitrary an act as it may at first appear; he 
of course will give no other names than those of his friends, and it can 
make but little difference whether he furnishes ten or twenty candi- 
dates. ‘I'he matter of the public accounts is more serious. Doubtless 
it is a grave political offence to refuse to account to the people for the 
distribution of the revenue ; but it seems incredible that the head of the 
state can have been a peculator when he is exposed at any moment to 
be called to an account; for though the representatives may defend 
him to-day they may desert him to-morrow. But there is a far better 
reason for believing Boyer to be honest in financial matters, and that is, 
his general character for integrity. At all events there cannot have 
been any great surplus in former years; and if there had been, nothing 
seems more easy than to detect any chicanery, as the financial machi- 
nery is extremely simple. 

In Port au Prince resides an officer called the Treasurer General, 
from whose department issues all the money which forms the circula- 
tion of the country, both paper and metallic, when it is first put out 
by government. A sub-treasurer resides in each town, at whose office 
are paid all duties and other monies to government, and he pays the 
sums required for the troops and other expenses. If he has a surplus, 
it is held until drawn for, for some other district, and if he is short, he 
forthwith despatches a barge with a guard of soldiers to the capital 
for a supply. The accounts are made up monthly and sent to the 
treasurer-general ; and a defalcation on the part of these officers has 
seldom taken place —the prisons of Hayti being most dismal places of 
abode. Sr. Crorx. 


HEAT 


Say not there is no hope for thee, 

That guilt will cling to thee for ever ; 
That all thy lot is misery, 

And peace and joy shall cheer thee never. 
In that bright heaven where shine the stars, 

Where the fair moon rides gloriously, 
Where nought its bliss and beauty mars, 

There ’s hope for thee ! Go 
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WINDERMERE. 


I’ve floated o’er thee, Windermere ! 
When Spring, arrayed in smiles, 

Had kissed thy flashing waves to sleep, 
And garlanded thine isles: 

Beneath the flood its image fair 
To each green islet clung, 

And quivering there in liquid light 
The mirrored mountains hung ! 


Isee them now! And on the hills 
That gird the beauteous scene, 
I see the streams with silver feet 
Dance down the sloping green ; 
Like children in a joyous race 
The struggling wavelets hie, 
Until into thy stainless breast 
They leap, and murmuring die. 


Full well I know those sparkling streams, 


In noon’s unclouded glow; 


And shimmering in the moon’s mild beams, 


I’ve seen them foam and flow. 
Ay, every burn and torrent there 
I wandered by so long, 
That blindfold I could tell them all, 
Each by its own sweet song. 


But not alone, bright Windermere ! 
Does this fair landscape stand 

Among the memory-pictured scenes 
Of that enchanted land : 


How should it? When each lake’s green shores, 


Each dell and field I’ve trod, 


Where Worvpsworrtu linked to deathless verse 


The lowliest works of Gop! 


Those fields —I’ve read ‘The Daisy’ there, 


Until the simple lay 


Seemed gushing from the milk-white cups 


That beautified my way. 
While ‘ Lucy’s’ music-breathing face 
Beset my waking dreams, 


Now peeping through the wild-rose hedge, 


Now smiling in the streams. 


And well might Fancy weave her spells 
Where Poesy had taught 

How pictures in immortal words 
By Genius could be wrought; 


Where Worpsworru in his youthful soul 


Her sweet revealings stored, 


And Co.teripés, borne upon her wings, 


Amid the thunder soared. 
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For this the shores of England’s lakes 
Are hallowed ground to me ; 

This, and the beauty Gop has showered 
On mountain, wave and tree ; 

Till Memory, steward of the Past, 
Has lost the power to bring 

Back from the deepening gloom of years 
The scenes of which | sing ; 

Though paths as green my feet may tread 
Where nobler waters roll, 

Those silvan haunts shall be to me 
The Garden of the Soul! Jo Be 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Attoriuey. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir needed but a glance at the excited features of Higgs, as he broke 
from the grasp of the Attorney and rushed into the outer office, to see 
that his mind was made up for murder; but when he found the apart- 
ment empty, and his victim gone, its very quiet and air of desertion 
brought with it a redction. It was so hushed, so dim and gloomy! A 
faint blaze flickered up from the crumbling fire, and fantastic shadows 
leaped along the dusky halls, whirling and flitting about lke spectres 
at revel, and apparently beckoning him on. Higgs was a man of little 
imagination, and not prone to weak fancies; but for a moment he 
yielded to a feeling of misgiving. This irresolution however was,tran- 
sient; for the next instant he turned and warning the Attorney back, 
sprang through the door, darting along the dark passage and down the 
tottering stairs, utterly reckless of life and limb in his headlong haste. 
He heard the echo of retreating footsteps in front of him, but when he 
reached the street he lost them, nor was there a soul in sight. 

It was very dark; for although the night was clear, there was no 
moon. ‘The house stood in a neighborhood where none cared to linger 
after night-fall ; a lone, dreary spot, of bad repute, where a blow might 
be struck or a stab given, and the last cry of the victim be echoed 
through the deserted rooms of ruined houses; or if heard, heard only by 
those too much accustomed to sounds of suffering and despair to heed 
them. In such a place Higgs feared no interruption to any act of vio- 
lence. Whatever he did, he knew that few would be the wiser. Perhaps 
after a time this man might be missed; his body found; a bustle cre- 
ated at first, and a search made; but soon, amid the never-ending stir 
and excitement of this vast city, the matter would blow over, and both 
the murderer and his victim be forgotten. 
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With thoughts like. these flashing through his mind, he hurried up 
the street, looking into the houses. The doors of many were wide 
open ; some because they were deserted and tenantless, others because 
their occupants were too wretchedly poor to offer temptation for theft 
or burglary. In one he thought he saw the dim outline of a human 
figure shrinking back as he approached ; but at length entering and 
groping about in the dark, he found he was mistaken. It was only a door 
swinging idly in the wind. Feeling his way out, he resumed his search 
without success. He saw but one person; a man as savage and reck- 
less as himself, who half paused and eyed him as if he were on no 
peaceable errand ; and then went on, hesitating and looking back until 
the darkness hid him. Finding his task a fruitless one, Higgs turned 
on his heel and walked slowly back, endeavoring to solve in his mind 
the somewhat uncertain problem whether the abrupt departure of the 
old man was in any manner connected with the conversation which 
had taken place between Bolton and himself, or was the result of 
accident. 

‘A vigorous old boy he must have been, or he could n’t have hobbled 
off so fast! ‘The pettifogger was wrong. ‘There’s no use-up about his 
trotters,’ muttered he, as he stood at the door of the building, straining 
his eyes to penetrate the gloom which enveloped every thing about him, 
and which, in the shadows formed by the irregular angles of its archi- 
tecture, assumed a pitchy blackness. ‘He might easily be poked away 
in this ragged old piece of brick-work. A dozen men might skulk 
yonder,’ said he, leaning over an area whose darkness made it seem 
deeper than it really was. After a vain attempt to carry on his investi- 
gations in that quarter, he detached a stone from the crumbling wall 
and threw it in. A sullen splash followed. ‘The house is built over 
a swamp, I remember. He can’t be there. Pah! the smell of the 
stagnant water is enough to choke one!’ 

He turned away and stood for a moment with his hand on the door- 
post; and then apparently relinquishing the search, went in, his slow 
deliberate tread jarring heavily along the empty hall. No sooner had 
it died away and the door of the office closed after him, than the one 
which communicated with the street was thrown so wide open that it 
touched the entry wall; it was gently pushed forward and a head thrust 
from behind it. After casting a quick, hurried glance about him, the 
old witness darted out. Half wild with a vague fear of he knew not 
what, he dashed through the street; now running, now tottering and 
reeling from age and debility ; ever and anon casting a terrified look 
behind him, as if in momentary dread of pursuit; but still pushing on 
as if death and delay went hand in hand; and as eager to save the few 
days of decrepitude which would sum up his span of existence as if 
his life were in its morning, and his frame full of health and strength. 
He did not pause nor slacken his pace until he found himself in a wide 
street where there was a throng of people moving to and fro. When 
once there he began to feel secure, and stopped to breathe and to look 
for some one whom he knew. Hundreds passed him; singly, or in 
knots of four or five; persons of all classes; some pushing along in 
haste; others sauntering idly on. And with what varied expression ! 
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There was the gay glad eye of the young and the happy; the buoyant 
step of hope ; and the slow, shuffling gait, the wandering, vacant look, the 
hollow cheek, and the moody expression of wretchedness and despair. 
Night is the season when misery stalks forth, and squalid figures that 
during the noon-day cower in hiding-places which the light of the sun 
never cheers, then come forth with the bats and owls, and are seen 
gliding like spectres through the gloomy streets. 

The old man saw much to sicken his heart; but the saddest of all 
was what he could not find — the face of a friend or acquaintance. He 
had hoped for that. It was an idle hope; for he had been away many 
long years; and those whom he had left young were gray-headed now ; 
and all was strange where once all had been familiar. He should have 
gone to the church-yard and looked over the grass-grown grave-stones, 
and he would have seen there old and long-cherished names; for most 
of those whom he now thought of, and whom he had not heard of for 
years, had laid their heads there, and were sleeping undisturbed by the 
hum and turmoil of the moving thousands above their resting-places. 

He stood for some time leaning on his stick, and watching the vary- 
ing crowds. ‘Then shaking his head sadly, he joined in and drifted on 
in the living current. Now that he was once more amid the stir of 
life, he began to wonder what had caused his sudden alarm. He could 
not tell. ‘The Attorney it was true had seemed much agitated when 
he spoke with him; had left him abruptly ; had gone into another room, 
from which had issued the sound of voices in high dispute. Hearing 
this, he had skulked off; and that was all. He had heard nothing 
more. A man had come out, and had even gone into the street to 
look after him, apparently surprised at his abrupt departure. It was 
quite natural that he should be; and he was an old fool.’ So thought 
the witness as he went on; growing courageous as he left the danger 
behind him. ‘ Yet it was strange too that he should have been seized 
with such unaccountable terror—for he was no coward; no, he knew 
he was n’t;’ and he clutched his stick, struck it fiercely against a post, 
straightened himself up, and endeavored to feel young and bold as he 
had once done. But he was old now, and young feelings will no more 
come to an old frame than young hopes to an old heart. His fatigue 
and fright had been too much for him ; and after going a short distance 
he leaned against a railing, resting his cheek upon the cold iron. He 
remaitfed there so long and seemed so much exhausted that he attracted 
the attention of a man who was standing on the opposite corner, whist- 
ling to himself, and with a small rattan ‘beating time to his music on a 
pile of empty boxes, without seeming to know that he did so. What- 
ever might have been his object in waiting, he gave it up, and crossing 
to where the witness was, he walked slowly past him without speaking, 
but whistling as before. At last he went up to him and said : 

‘You seem ill, my food fellow, or tired ; what ails you?’ 

‘I’m old,’ replied the other. ‘Old age is a sickness which has no 
cure, young man; no cure—no cure! Youll find it out some day, if 
you live long enough. 

‘ Perhaps I may,’ said the stranger, a man whose powerful and well- 
knit frame seemed built to bid defiance to time for many years to come. 
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‘Perhaps I may, and perhaps I may find a home in the ground before 
that. Who knows?’ 

‘Who knows, indeed!’ muttered the other. And repeating these 
words, he prepared to resume his walk, when the stranger continued : 

‘I am going your way, if that’s it?’ He pointed with his stick up 
the street. ‘And as you seem tired, if you choose you may lean on my 
arm as far as you go. I’m strong, and it won’t trouble me.’ 

The old man thanked him, took his arm without hesitation, and 
they walked on, he talking of the city as it had been when he was 
young ; how it had changed; how the green fields with their waving 
grass and bright flowers had given place to massive and gloomy piles of 
brick and mortar; how the quiet shady lanes which he had haunted 
when a boy were now narrow streets, with tall houses frowning down 
on them from each side. How close and pent up the air seemed to 
him! He wondered at it too; for he had been used to the city when 
he was a child; but it was not now what it was then. He had gath- 
ered apples in what was now the very heart of this great throbbing 
metropolis; and where they now were was then far out of town. 
Things were greatly altered ; but he had been absent twenty years, and 
of course he must expect it; but still it did look very strange to come 
back and find it so changed, and the faces of all about you changed, 
and no one whom you knew; all dead, or gone off—very few left. 
God bless me! how full the church-yard must be! How the dead must 
crowd each other! Ay, and the living too; how they crowd and 
cluster together; so close that one cannot find even an old friend. 
I’ve been looking for a man for some days,’ said he, breaking off in his 
rambling conversation; ‘perhaps you know him?—a Mr. Crawford?’ 

‘It’s a common name,’ said the other. ‘ What was his first name?’ 

‘I’ve forgotten— I’ve forgotten. ‘The lawyer knows; but he did 
not tell me. If I could recollect that, I could find him without trouble.’ 

‘It will not be easy without knowing that,’ said the stranger. ‘ ‘There 
are many of the name; still it can be done. I am going in here,’ said 
he, stopping in front of an eating-house and pointing-in the door. ‘I 
have a keen appetite; and late as it is, have not yet dined. So I’ll bid 
you good-by.’ 

‘I’m scarcely less hungry than you are,’ replied the old man, look- 
ing at the house. It was a tempting place, snug and old-fashioned. 
There was a flood of light within, and through the half-openéd door 
came the flashing blaze of a fire. Every thing about it had a cheerful 
and comfortable appearance; while the street was dark and cheerless, 
and though crowded with living souls, was lonely to one to whom they 
were all strangers. A companion was a pleasant thing to him; and so 
without much reflection, and somewhat to the surprise of his new 
acquaintance, he followed him in, and seating himself, cast an investi- 
gating eye toward a table which stood in thé middle of the room, 
covered with viands of various descriptions; serving both as a bill of 
fare and as a temptation to the appetite. At one end of the apartment, 
on a small stool, sat a red-faced lady with a large head and a small cap 
on the top of it, a little the worse for wear. But the wearer was of an 
amplitude which spoke well for the nutritious qualities of the larder, 
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and fully atoned for any deficiency in the dimensions of her head-gear. 
On seeing the visiters, by a sudden motion of her feet she caused her- 
self to revolve rapidly on the stool, and looking very hard through a 
small door, which opened into a dark depository, she called: ‘Tim!’ 

‘Hallo!’ responded Tim. 

‘'T'wo gen’lemen’s waitin’ to be sarved.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Tim; and he forthwith appeared in the shape of a large 
boy, with an uncombed head and his shirt-sleeves tucked up. Having 
received the orders of the two visiters, he with equal alacrity communi- 
cated those orders to his mistress, and she with a celerity quite remark- 
able in a person of her size, set about fulfilling them, so that but a short 
time had elapsed before a dish of smoking meat was on the table before 
them, and they both fell to; one with the high relish of youth, and the 
other with the keen appetite of long abstinence. 

‘Ha!’ said the old man, plying his knife and fork vigorously, and 
occasionally pausing to wipe his mouth on the end of the table-cloth ; 
‘once taste the food and appetite comes. Yet not half an hour ago I 
had a fright which I could well-nigh have sworn would have kept me 
without one for a month. Well, well; man is a strange animal!’ 
And as if the arriving at this conclusion was a settlement of all his 
difficulties, he thrust his fork into the dish and ate with unabated vigor 
for some time. 

His companion, who had been equally busy, with the difference that 
he did not speak at all, at last laid down his knife and fork, and push- 
ing his plate from him as if he had finished, inquired what had 
frightened him. 

‘Ay, you may well ask! you may well ask!’ said the old man, 
shaking his head gravely; ‘for I can scarcely tell myself. When I 
was young like you, I would not have turned for a troop of mounted 
horsemen ; but I am old now, young man, and old age is shadowed by 
care, and fear, and suspicion. When the ability to resist danger leaves 
one, the fear of it becomes stronger. ‘Timidity and decrepitude come 
together. And he,’ said he, half speaking to himself, ‘is.a man one 
does n’t like to be alone with; and it’s a dark old place that he lives 
in; and he did look strangely when I spoke to him to-night — indeed 
he did! He was so white, and his hands shook, and his voice was 
husky, and his eyes glassy. No, no! It wasn’t all fancy; and he 
slunk off with a slow, stealthy step, like a cat when she steals on a 
mouse. No, no!—it wasn’t for nothing that I was frightened.’ 

‘I’m all in the dark,’ said the stranger, who sat listening with no 
great appearance of interest, but still amused at the earnest manner of 
his companion. ‘ Who was the man that scared you? and what was it 
all about? ‘Tell me— come.’ 

‘I told you before,’ said the other, ‘that I was looking for a Mr. 
Crawford. Didn't 1?’ 

The stranger nodded. 

‘Well, it was about him. I lived with him many a long year ago, 
when he was young — before he was married. <A gay young fellow he 
was too; ay, and | was at his wedding; a runaway match— his friends 
never knew it. There was only I and Daniel Ripley ; poor fellow! but 
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he’s dead; and the parson’s dead, and Crawford’s dead, and his wife’s 
dead —all dead but me! It’s very strange! But I suppose my turn 
will come soon. Well, they were married, and shortly after I went 
away, and have been gone twenty long years. I came back two weeks 
ago. I went to inquire where Mr. Crawford lived, for I wanted to see 
him. I found that a man had been looking for me, and asking whether 
I was alive or dead. He said that he was an old friend of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s, and his name was Bolton; a lawyer — Reuben Bolton.’ 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed his listener, who had hitherto been leaning back 
in his chair, with his eyes fixed on the old man’s face, for no other pur- 
pose than that of giving him an opportunity of indulging his garrulity : 
‘ha! what did you say the lawyer’s name was?’ 

‘I told you that before— Reuben Bolton. He knew where Mr. 
Crawford lived ; so I went to him to ask, and he questioned me as to 
what I wanted, and about Aim, and about his marriage; and then he 
told me he was dead, and he believed had left no children.’ 

‘Well, go on!’ said the other, now listening with keen attention. 
‘He said he had left nc children, did he? What then?? 

‘ Yes, he said so; but he said he ’d ask, and let me know. I told him 
I had a longing to see any one of the old man’s kin. I loved him, for 
he was kind to me years ago; and although I had forgotten his first 
name, I had not forgotten that. But names never will stay in my head. 
My memory fails,’ said he, tapping his wrinkled forehead, and shaking 
his head; ‘it shows I’m growing old.’ 

. Well, did you see him?’ 

‘Yes, I went there; and he said Mr. Crawford was dead, and had 
left no children.’ 

‘The liar!’ muttered the stranger, between his teeth. ‘ Well, 
go on.’ 

‘ He told me that, and that he never had had any; but I knew bet- 
ter,’ continued he, rubbing his hands with much apparent glee. ‘I 
knew he had a daughter ; and I told him so. And I did n't believe the 
rest. He seemed vexed and uneasy at having been misinformed, and 
said he ’d ask again, and wished me to come to-day.’ 

‘Did you go?’ inquired the other. 

‘ Yes, I did. It’s a very dreary place at night, and I felt a strange 
sinking ‘of the heart as I was going up the stairs; and I thought I 
heard ‘something whispering in my ear to keep away. It was very dis- 
mal; and the old house moaned and seemed like an old ghost, so that 
when I got to his room I was nearly frightened to death; and when he 
stepped out and met me, I thought the devil himself had come. There 
he stood twisting his fingers ; his eyes on fire; his lips quivering and 
trembling as if he had an ague fit; and at last he stole into the inner 
room, and there was something i in his eye so devilish that I grew faint- 
hearted, and hurried out without waiting for himto come back. You see 
I’m old now, very old. I would not have done so many years ago; but 
T am easily frightened now, and I heard men quarrelling and whispering 
in the back room, and a struggle. ‘There might have been a murder 
doing there. I don’t know—I don’t know; but there might have 
been — there might have been. I’ve heard of such things.’ 
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‘Is that all?’ said the young man. 

‘'That’s all. I was coming away when I met you.’ 

‘Well,’ said the stranger, ‘I can help you to what you want. The 
man’s name was John Crawford. He is dead, and has left a daughter, 
who is now alive, and no doubt will be glad to see you. Her father 
died a few weeks since, and by his will gave all his property to this 
Bolton, and to his daughter — nothing.’ 

‘I don’t believe it!’ exclaimed the old man, positively. ‘I don’t 
believe it! I’ll go to her and tell her so.’ 

‘Well, you can do as you like,’ said his companion; and taking a 
piece of paper from his pocket, he wrote a few words upon it. 

‘There’s the name of the street and the number where she lives; 
and there,’ said he, ‘if you want at any time to make farther inquiries 
of me, is my name and address,’ As he spoke, he added something to 
the bottom of the paper. ‘I must leave you now, for I have overstayed 
my time, and am to meet a man on business.’ 

‘Thank you, my young friend,’ said the old man, taking his hand; 
‘you ’ve been very kind to me. The young don’t often think of the 
old; but you have, and I thank you for it. I’ll rest here awhile, and 
then go on. God bless you!’ 

The young man turned his frank, good-humored face toward him, 
and bidding him good night with a merry voice and a warm shake of 
his hand, he called the servant, paid his reckoning, and went out. 

When he was gone, the old man drew a candle close to him, put on a 
pair of old iron spectacles, held the paper to the light to ascertain the 
name of his new friend, and read the words : ‘Joun Puuiups, No. 
96, Street.’ 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Late that night Phillips sat in his own room, pondering over the 
words of the old man whom he had so oddly encountered. ‘The more 
he thought them over, the more weight they seemed‘to have. Could it 
be that he knew more than he had expressed, when he so boldly denied 
his belief that Mr. Crawford had disinherited his daughter? And was 
it possible that Lucy was right, when in her interview with him she 
had declared that will to be a forgery? 

‘It must be so!’ exclaimed he, starting from his chair, and pacing 
the room; ‘ and I have been duped by that scoundrel Higgs. I might 
have known that truth never came from such a source as that. Lucy 
was right. She spoke positively; it was no vague suspicion; she said 
she knew it and could prove it. The lawyer too, he trifles with the old 
man ; he lies to him, to keep him from seeing Miss Crawford. He was 
afraid that they should meet — that was it! What could have fright- 
ened that gray-headed old man to-night? His look— what was there 
in that?’ He stopped in the middle of his walk, in deep thought: 
‘That might have been fancy. It must have been; for he would not 
dare to Well, well,’ continued he, breaking off in his musing; 


‘I’ll see Lucy to-morrow. Poor girl! she must think me lukewarm, 
indeed.’ 
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Phillips was one of those who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow; and it was not until the following afternoon that he was able to 
leave the place where he had spent the early part of the day in toil, and 
direct his steps toward Miss Crawford’s residence. His way lay past 
the office of the Attorney; and as he looked up at the crumbling walls 
he could not help cursing them in his heart, and wishing that they 
might some day fall to the ground and crush in their ruins the dark 
schemer who had his nest there. 

Just at the hour that Phillips was on his way to the house where 
Lucy had her home, a female figure might have been seen walking 
slowly along a narrow street in the upper part of the city. This female 
was Lucy; but Lucy sadly altered —feeble and wasted; her frame 
worn down by sorrow and anxiety. She paused frequently to rest, and 
looked listlessly about her, as if her thoughts were far away. None 
paused to notice her ; for there was little in the outward appearance of the 
meanly-dressed girl to attract attention. A loiterer, as he passed, might 
glance at her frail figure, and at the lustrous eyes, so deep and dark that 
it seemed as if the very soul were looking out of them, and wonder who 
she was and what she did in the streets, when she should have been 
where kind hands could minister to her wants; whether she would live 
through the winter, or whether the spring flowers would blossom on her 
grave; and his eye might even sadden for a moment ; but that was all. 
Before he had reached the next street the poor girl was forgotten. 

But if they thought not of her, she thought as little of them. She 
had but one motive of action now — but one thought. And that was 
an intense burning desire to extricate her husband from the influence 
of Bolton. The fear of what might happen to him, and that she might 
not be successful in foiling the Attorney, had made the havoc of years 
in her appearance; had robbed her of her look of youth; and had 
impressed upon her brow that expression of deep and sad thought 
which time alone should bring. 

If she was feeble when we last saw her, she was far feebler now. Her 
breath was short ahd labored ; her cheek pale, transparent and color- 
less, except a single bright spot in it, brilliant and glowing, as if the 
last rays of life were lingering there before they departed for ever. 
She tottered as she walked; but still there was something so restless 
and earnest about her manner, that it seemed as if an eager, powerful 
will were taxing her debilitated frame beyond its strength. She never 
murmured ; but there was something painful in her sad smile as she 
surveyed her own attenuated form, when she was obliged to pause from 
fatigue. She felt that in all else than earnest devotion of heart and 
fixedness of purpose, she was not*the same that she had been but a 
short time since, when she spent the whole day in search of her hus- 
band. Her heart was very heavy now; for she had no hope of his love 
to cheer her on: no, no; he had crushed that! Her strength too was 
gone ; but what of that? She could move about, and while she could 
do that, something might yet be done for him. She knew that at times 
a strange sensation of sinking came over her whole system; but that 
would soon wear off; she knew it would, and she had no other ailment. 
She was still young; her eye was not heavy, and her cheek was very 
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bright. And so she dreamed on, forgetting herself, thinking only of 
Wilkins; and in her plans and schemes for his welfare, unconscious of 
the cloud that was gradually covering her with its dark shadow. 

It was a work of time for her to reach her point of destination, 
which was no other than Bolton’s office; for thither she had resolved 
to go, to see the lawyer himself; to use tears, entreaties, arguments, 
and if necessary even menaces, to effect her object; and she thought 
that she knew enough to bend him to her will. At all events, it was 
worth the trial. 

As she went on, engrossed in her own thoughts, she did not observe 
that for some distance she had been followed by a man who kept her 
always in sight, loitering slowly after her, and retarding his own steps 
to keep pace with hers; and it was not until she came in sight of the 
house in which the lawyer’s office was, that he walked up to her and 
touched her gently on the shoulder. 

‘Lucy!’ 

The girl started; a slight flush passed over her face, as she looked 
up and saw who it was; and a faint smile flickered about her mouth; 
but it went as soon as it came. 

‘Ah! Jack!’ said she, her lips trembling as she spoke, ‘ you see I 
havn’t given up yet. I’m going there!’ She pointed to the dilapi- 
dated building which loomed up against the sky. ‘I will see the 
lawyer myself; and perhaps when he hears what I have to say, and 
knows that I am Ais wife, and that my heart is breaking, he will find 
some means of extricating George sooner than have my death at his 
door. ‘They say he is a skilful lawyer, and perhaps he will do that. I 
can but try, you know,’ said she, with a faint smile; ‘ and if I succeed, I 
feel as if I should be quite well, though I am very faint now, and a very 
little wearies me.’ As she spoke, she pressed her hand against her side, 
and her breath came quick and fluttering, like that of a wounded bird. 

‘Let me go with you, Lucy,’ said Phillips, earnestly ; ‘let me go 
with you to protect you from insult ; for believe me, you will need pro- 
tection. Do, Lucy; dear Lucy, do! I will not open my lips unless he 
treats you ill. You shall do every thing, and say every thing. Only 
let me be with you; and let him see that you have at least one friend 
left. - It will obtain for you a milder answer and a more patient hear- 
ing. I will not say a single word. I will stand only as your protector. 
Will you, Lucy 2’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘No, Jack, it cannot be. You know 
why, already. You know what suspicions are in George’s mind respect- 
ing you and me; and God forbid that I should do aught to give even 
color to them. No, Jack, I thank you; from the bottom of my heart I 
thank you; and under other circumstances I would gladly accept your 
offer. But now I cannot. I must go alone; and whatever is in store 
for me I must meet — and God give me strength to do so with a good 
heart! Good by, Jack; I’m wasting time. God bless you!’ She 
made a slight motion of her hand, as if bidding him farewell, and 
attempted to smile ; but her lips trembled, and the tears gushed 1 in her 
eyes as she left him. 

Bolton was sitting at a table, engaged in examining a bundle of 
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papers, when the door opened and Lucy entered. He had never seen 
her, except on the night at Mr. Crawford’s, and did not now recognize 
her. Observing only a meanly-dressed female, he might have made 
some uncourteous answer to her question whether he was at leisure, 
for the poor were not welcome visiters at his door; but he observed that 
she was exceedingly beautiful, so he told her to take a seat. 

Lucy merely bowed, and although she grew deadly pale, she remained 
standing. Bolton paused, and looked at her as if to inquire what she 
wanted. 

‘My name is Wilkins,’ she said, with some effort; ‘ Mrs. George 
Wilkins.’ 

Bolton’s face became a shade whiter, and it might have been that his 
eye grew a little troubled; but his manner was calm. 

‘I have the pleasure of knowing your husband. I am happy to 
make the acquaintance of Mrs. Wilkins also.’ 

He said nothing more; being resolved not to aid her, in any commu- 
nication that she might have to make. 

‘I presume,’ said Lucy, after a pause, ‘that you do not recollect 
having seen me before ?’ 

Bolton looked at her earnestly, and ran over in his mind a long list 
of those whom he had ruined and beggared. Her husband was one of 
them; but Lucy he had never seen; and he shook his head as he said: 
‘I do not.’ 

‘ And yet you have seen me,’ said Lucy, quietly. 

Again the lawyer fixed his eye on that wasted face, and dreamed over 
the past. It well might have belonged to one of his victims; but he 
could not remember it; and he asked where it was. 

‘At Miss Crawford’s,’ said Lucy, firmly. ‘ You may recollect the 
evening you first brought a will there.’ 

Bolton looked suspiciously at her; but whatever emotion he might 
have experienced, he evinced none, and said nothing. 

* A will,’ continued she, ‘ which gave you all Miss Crawford’s prop- 
erty, and left her nothing.’ 

‘I remember its contents,’ said the lawyer, quickly. ‘ Well?’ 

‘Who made that will?’ demanded Lucy. 

Bolton moved uneasily in his chair, and asked: ‘ What’s this will to 
you ?’ 

‘Much!’ replied Lucy, ‘much! I wish to God that it was not! 
Will you answer my question ?’ 

‘My good woman,’ said Bolton, coldly, ‘my friendship for your 
husband would lead me to treat you with all due respect. But as this 
is a matter which does not concern you, I must decline speaking on the 
subject. I am not in the habit of making my own private affairs the 
subject of conversation with strangers, especially strange women.’ 

Lucy’s heart beat violently, and she grasped the top of a chair to 
support herself, as she said : 

‘I came here to perform a duty; and perform it I will, if I die!’ 

The paleness which overspread her face seemed reflected in that of 
the lawyer,-as he sat watching every word. 

‘That will was signed by Mr. John Crawford,’ said Lucy, in a clear, 
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distinct voice ; ‘ and it was witnessed by my husband and one William 
Higgs. Is not that what you say?’ 

The Attorney made no reply. 

‘Be it so!’ said Lucy; ‘ whether you speak or are silent, the facts 
are the same. ‘That will is a forged one. 1 know it to be so. I can 
prove it; and I came here to tell you so, before you or my husband 
were gone too far for your own safety.’ 

‘Words! words !— idle words!’ said the Attorney. ‘What wild 
phantasies women will get in their heads! Miss Crawford, without the 
slightest reason, calls this will a forgery, and sends you to echo her 
cry ; as if a woman’s din could frighten me, or a repetition of the cry 
of ‘forgery’ could prove an authentic instrument a counterfeit! If this 
is all you have to say, you may save your time and breath.’ 

‘ And is it so?’ said Lucy, earnestly. ‘ You will go on in this crimi- 
nal transaction! You have already involved my husband in ruin, and 
will sink him yet deeper. Will nothing induce you to spare him? Oh! 
think of what he was and what he now is—a poor, wretched, broken- 
down man; and do not make him worse. Do not make him one 
who cannot look his fellow-men in the face. You have blighted him 
already. For God’s sake leave him a quiet conscience! I will be as 
secret as the grave. I’ll never breathe what I know to a human being ; 
and [ will bless you and pray for you; you, who have been a curse to 
him and me; if you will but let him escape this last and greatest sin 
of all!’ 

‘So you’ve come to entreaties at last,’ said Bolton, with a sneer: ‘I 
expected it. But you waste breath,’ continued he, sternly. ‘ That will 
shall be proved; but at the same time I tell you that it is authentic.’ 

‘And J tell you,’ exclaimed Lucy, in a clear loud tone, ‘ it is not. I 
tell you that it is forged, and bears its falsity on its very face.’ 

She leaned forward and whispered in the ear of the lawyer. He 
made no reply, but sat as if frozen; not a muscle moved. His face 
became ghastly and livid; his eyes opened and glared wildly from their 
sockets, and his hand rested listlessly on the table, but it did not stir. 

Lucy was frightened and ran to the door to call for help. This 
brought the Attorney to himself. Starting to his feet he caught her arm. 

‘Come back!” said he, sternly ; ‘come back! I say. You shall not 
leave this room till I have heard more. Is what you have told me 
true?’ demanded he, fiercely ; ‘true, by the God of heaven?’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘And who can prove it ?’ 

‘ There are fifty at least,’ said Lucy. ‘ Will you go on now?’ 

‘I must! Do you hear that, woman? Imust! Hell is before me 
and hell is behind me! Fifty can prove it; but it may never reach 
their ears. You alone are ready to do so; and you— you dare not!’ 

‘Indeed, for my husband’s sake, I dare do any thing.’ 

‘For his sake, for his sake, you dare not!’ exclaimed Bolton; ‘ for 
by G—d! you ‘ll condemn him if you do! He is an accomplice i in the 
fraud, and will go to the state’s-prison for ten years. That’s screening 
him with a vengeance !—screening him, who at this very moment is 
contriving the shortest mode of getting you out of his way, except by 
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cutting your throat. Ha! ha! it makes me laugh!’ and the Attorney 
laughed so wildly that it made the poor girl shudder. But there was 
something in his last words that startled her more than all else; and 
she waited till he was more composed, and then asked his meaning. 

‘Simply this,’ replied Bolton, with a sneer: ‘I have received 
instructions from your husband to commence proceedings against you 
in the Court of Chancery, to obtain a divorce, on the ground of adul- 
tery on your part with one John Phillips.’ 

Lucy shrank as if blighted. Her fingers worked convulsively, and 
she closed her eyes as if to shut out some painful light, and then she 
asked ‘in a whisper : 

‘Is this true?’ 

‘True as you live,’ replied Bolton, coldly. 

* And will you swear to it?’ 

‘I will,’ replied Bolton. ‘ Do you wish farther proof?’ 

‘No, no! I’ve heard enough.’ The next moment the lawyer was 
alone. 

She stole out of the room and down the stairs, like a cowed and 
guilty thing. Jack Phillips met her at the door and spoke to her ; but 
she did not notice him. Her face was like the face of one without 
life, and her step was irregular and unsteady; and it seemed every 
moment that she would fall. He joined her, and walked at her side; 
and she did not forbid him, nor did she seem to be aware of his pres- 
ence. He spoke to her; but she made no answer. Once or twice she 
paused to gain breath, and looked him full in the face, and there was 
so much agony there, that he dared not inquire farther; but he drew 
her arm in his, and in silence accompanied her until they came to Miss 
Crawford’s house. Here he stopped. 

‘One word, Lucy,’ said he; ‘you know,I would do any thing for 
you, and I feel as deeply interested in your welfare as if you were my 
own sister —indeed I do. Tell me what success you had with the 
lawyer. Is there any hope?’ 

‘Only in heaven!—only in heaven!’ exclaimed she wildly; and 
without saying any thing farther, she left him and entered the house. 


SONNET. 


Voice of the world! which speakest solemnly 
From meadows and from vales ; from herbs and flowers ; 
From pathless forests, Nature’s primal bowers ; 
From out the bosom of the rolling sea, 
Imaged eternal ; from the giant breast 
Of the sky-gazing mountain, and the womb 
Of red volcanoes! Thou dost speak the doom 
Of Nature, and of Man —the idle guest 
Of this quick-passing globe! Thy thrilling tone 
Is heard unto the stars, and rings along 
The distant pathway of bright worlds unknown, 
And dieth in the heavens to a song : 
Time was and is; but yet shall find his doom, 
The last, eternal conquered, in a tomb ! 
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I. 


O, Time is a grave old man! 
His form is bent with the weight of years, 
Years that are laden with human fears, 
For ah! do not all dread Time? 
The locks on his brow are thin and gray, 
While his sharp, shrill voice doth seem to say : 
‘ A solemn old man is Time !’ 


II. 

O, Time isa gay old man! 

He has his ivied marble halls, 

Where the lizard sports, and owlet calls 
Through the night, a weary time! 

A powerful lord, of wide domains, 

Where ivies creep; and the mildew stains — 
How they work for gay old Time! 


Itt. 


Ah, Time is a fierce old man ! 
He breathes, and lo! on the fairy brow 
The white dews of Eld are sprinkled now, 
And he laughs, doth fierce old Time ! 
The light hath passed from the brilliant eye, 
Mourners are tramping steadily by : 
List! ’tis the march of old Time ! 


IV. 


Time is a lonely old man : 
Nor kindred, friend, nor lover hath he, 
But like a rock in a dreary sea, 
Alone, all alone is Time ! 
Wherever he lists he builds a home, 
And there the lone wind is sure to come, 
And sing, and sing to old Time! 


Vv. 


Time is a wrathful old man ! 
He treads down the graves and levels the tombs, 
And loves, when the deadly night-shade blooms, 
To garland his brow, old Time ! 
He loves the shriek at the charnel gate, 
And stalks ’mong the dead, with step elate, 
As who should say, ‘ 1 am Time !’ 


vi. 


O, Time is a kind old man: 
He speaks of peace to the weary breast, 
And folds the broken-hearted to rest : 

A healing spirit hath Time. 
He whispers : ‘ Come to the quiet grave, 
Smoothly thy bark shal} sail on the wave, 
The kindliest wave of Time!’ 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Seconp Notice or ‘A Course or Lectures on THE Doctrines or THE New- 
JeRusALEM Cuurcu, as Revealed in the Theological Writings of EmanveL Swe- 
penBorG.’ By B.F. Barret, Pastor of the First Society of the New-Jerusalem 
Church in New-York. In one volume. pp 443. New-York: Joun ALLEN, 
at the Office of the Knickersocxer: Samurx Corman, 14 John-Street. 


We promised in our last number to present in a subsequent issue a brief exposi- 
tion of some of the more prominent doctrines of the ‘ New-Jerusalem Church,’ 
held by the followers of Emanurt Swepensore. They are mainly as follow: 
Gop the creator and preserver of heaven and earth is essential love and essential 
wisdom— essential good and essential truth. He is one, both in essence and in 
person, in whom nevertheless is a divine trinity, consisting of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, like soul, body, and operation in man. The Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Curist is that God who came down from heaven as Divine Truth, and took upon 
him human nature, for the purpose of subduing the powers of hell, of restoring the 
spiritual world to order, of preparing the way for a New Church upon earth, to be 
founded on the new commandment of charity. Thus it was that the great work of 
redemption was to be accomplished ; and thus the Saviour, by enduring suffering 
and temptation, glorified his humanity, by uniting it with his essential divinity. 
Thereby he established an eternal medium of accommodation to, and conjunction 
with, his fallen creatures. Those who, possessing the divine revelation, believe in 
Him with the understanding from the heart, and live accordingly, will be saved ; 
and those without the church, who live in conformity with the best light they 
enjoy, will also be saved, being equally admitted to the benefits of redemption. 

The sacred Scripture, or Word of God, is the very Divine Truth, and contains 
beside the literal sense a celestial and spiritual one, wherein is Divine Truth in its 
fulness, sanctity and power ; so that it is accofamodated to the apprehension both 
of angels and men. The spiritual and natural senses of the Word are united by 
correspondences which make one, as the soul and body. The science of corres- 
pondences between natural and spiritual things was in some degree known to many 
of the most ancient nations, particularly to the Egyptians, whose hieroglyphics are 
based upon and can be explained by it. It was lost to the world however for many 
thousand years, when it was revealed, as is alleged, by the Lorp to SwepENBorRG, 
as a key to unlock the sacred treasures of love and wisdom contained in the Word. 
The earth is eternal, and the passages of Scripture which appear to predict its 
destruction are misunderstood. They merely foretell the end of the church, insti- 
tuted by the Lorn at His first advent; which end, in consequence of evils of life 
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and errors of doctrine, was accomplished during the eighteenth century, when 
immorality and infidelity were at their height in Christendom; when Hume, Grs- 
BoN, Suarressury, Botincsproxr, VotrairE, Rovsszav, D’ALEmBERT, and 
Miraseavu were the intellectual, and Watrotr, Louis the Fifteenth, Freperick 
the Great, and Carnarine the Second, the political rulers of the age. The 
revival and extension of religion within the last fifty years are caused by the descent 
of the ‘New Jerusalem,’ and the unacknowledged influence of the New Church 
doctrines. The second coming of the Lorp is not a coming in person as at first, but 
is merely the new revelation or dispensation of His divine truth communicated to 
the world through Swepenzore. The New Jerusalem is not a city, but a church 
from heaven. The last judgment occurred in 1757 in the spiritual world: the sub- 
jects of it were the spirits who had been accumulating there since the first advent. 
Hence there will be no general resurrection, but at death man’s spiritual body is 
separated for ever from the natural, and finds itself in the world of spirits, an inter- 
mediate state between heaven and hell. In that world man’s true character is 
speedily developed to himself and others; and if it be evil, he joins the evil spirits, 
whose association constitutes hell; if it be good, he joins good spirits, whose asso- 
ciation constitutes heaven. Gop however, who is Love itself, does not condemn or 
punish the wicked, nor does he, strictly speaking, reward the good. Misery and 
happiness in the other world are but the natural and necessary consequences of the 
society we have chosen to prepare ourselves for in this life. He who is good 
merely from the expectation of being rewarded by the joys of heaven will find 
himself wofully mistaken. 

All evils, whether of affection, of thought, or of life, ought to be shunned as 
sins against Gop, because they proceed from infernal spirits, who in the aggregate 
are called the Devil, and who destroy in man the capacity to enjoy the happiness of 
heaven: but on the other hand, good affections, good thoughts and good actions 
ought to be cherished and performed because they are of Gop and from Gop ; and 
every act of love and charity should be done by man as of himself, but under the 
acknowledgment and belief that it is really from the Lorp. Charity, faith, and 
good works are unitedly necessary for man’s salvation ; since charity without faith 
is not spiritual but natural, and faith without charity is not living but dead; and 
both charity and faith, without good works, are merely perishable things, because 
they are without use or fixedness; nevertheless charity, faith and good works are 
not of man but of the Lorp. Man, during his abode in the world, is kept ina 
spiritual equilibrium between heaven and hell; enjoying free-will in spiritual 
things, and possessing the capacity either of turning himself to the Lord and His 
kingdom, or of separating himself from both, and joining the powers of darkness ; 
and by virtue of this faculty, man ought to do the work of repentance for the 
remission of sins, since by the remission of sins is meant their removal from man 
by the Lorn; but the Lorp cannot remove sins unless man explores them in his 
own heart, and by actual repentance makes them hateful to himself. He cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven unless he be regenerated or created anew ; and 
he is regenerated by the Lorn, so far as he does the work of repentance, receives 
the truths of faith, and conjoins them with charity and a good life. Every event 
or occurrence in human life, whether of prosperity or adversity, is under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Divine Providence; and nothing does or can befall 
man either in his collective or individual capacity which is not (in the most minute 
as well as in the most important circumstances attending it) made to contribute to 
his final benefit and advantage. 
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Such are some of the main features in the doctrines held by the ‘ New-Jerusalem 
Church.’ From the illumination in 1743 of its illustrious founder until his death 
at London in 1772, he remained in quiet obscurity, occupied solely in writing and 
publishing his numerous and voluminous theological works. He never attempted 
personally to make proselytes, but his works were read and his doctrines received 
to some extent throughout Europe, and in this country. We are indebted toa 
friend for the following lines written by Puitie Freneavu more than seventy years 
ago, on reading Swepensore’s ‘Universal Theology.’ In opening, the writer 
speaks of the work as developing a ‘ noble system to reform mankind,’ although 
skeptics had denied and others perverted and derided its great truths : 


‘ Here, truths divine in heavenly visions grow | Nought else on earth that full resemblance bears, 
From the vast influx on our word below ; No sun that lights us through our circling years, 
Here, like the blaze of our material sun, No stars that through yon heavenly mansions stray, 
Enlightened reason proves that Gop is one. No moon that glads us with her evening ray, 

As that, concentred in itself, a sphere No seas that o’er their gloomy mansions flow, 


Illumes all nature with its radiance here ; | No forms beyond us and no shapes below. 
Bids tow’rd itself all trees and plants aspire, | 
Awakes the winds, impels the seeds of fire, | Then slight, ah! slight not this instructive page, 


And, still subservient to th’ Almighty plan, | For the low follies of a thoughtless age ; 
Warms into life the changeful race of man; Here to the truth by Reason’s aid aspire, 

So, like that sun, in heaven’s bright realms we trace Here the gay visions of the blest admire ; 

One power of Love, that fills unbounded space; | Behold that heaven, in these neglected lines, 
Existing always by no borrowed aid, In whose vast space perpetual day-light shines ; 


Before all worlds, eternal, and not made ; Where streams of joy through plains of pleasure 
To that indebted, stars and comets burn, run, 

Owe their first movement and to that return ; And night is banished from so bright a sun. 

Prime source of wisdom! all contriving mind! | Where parted souls with kindred spirits meet, 
First spring of reason that this globe designed, Rapt to the bloom of beauty, al] complete ; 
Parent of OrpeR! whose unwearied hand In that celestial, vast, unbounded sphere, 
Upholds the fabric that his wisdom planned, Nought there exists but has its image here! 


And its due course assigned to every sphere, All there is minp! that intellectual flame, 
Revolves the seasons and sustains the year ; From whose vast depth Platonic visions came, 
Pure light of TrutH! where’er thy rays combine In which creation, ended and began, 

Thou art the substance of the power divine ! Flows to this abject world, and beams on man!’ 

The state of the ‘ New-Jerusalem Church’ in this country we should judge to be 

very flourishing. Only twenty-five years have elapsed since the first society for 
the dissemination of SwepENBoRG’s writings was organized at Philadelphia, and 
the number of those who then received his doctrines did not amount to more than 
an hundred. Upward of four thousand believers are now counted, who support 
three magazines for the dissemination of their religious views, thirty-eight licensed 
ministers, and several depositaries in the Atlantic and inland cities for the sale of 
their books and periodicals. The Lectures under notice are receiving a wide and 


general sale; a practical proof of the gradual extension of the doctrines of the 
‘ New-Jerusalem Church.’ 


Aunasverus: A Porm. By a Vireinian. New-York: Harrer anp Broruers. 


Tue production of a good poem is perhaps the highest evidence that can be 
given of the possession of genius: There is nothing that combines so essentially 
profound thought with discursive fancy, and high-toned sentiment with wild pas- 
sion; nothing indeed that affords such free scope for the whole soul of man as 
poetry. If the heart be swelling with tender emotions, the fancy glowing with 
splendid images, or the mind teeming with lofty thought, how naturally is the rich 
oblation poured forth upon the altar of genius through the medium of verse! How 
naturally does the young enthusiast of nature come glowing from the sight of the 
beauties of the external world; from the life-giving breeze, from the redolent air; 
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from the green earth with its many-colored flowers, and from the blue sky with its 
fleecy and rose-tinted clouds; and breathe forth in poetry, perhaps rudely and 
unskilfully constructed, the new and delightful thoughts and emotions that will 
have expression, and will imprint themselves somewhere, as freely and as vividly as 
the bright conceptions of the painter rush out upon the canvass. We may say with 


AKENSIDE: 
‘From Heaven descends 


The flame of genius to the human breast, 

And love and beauty and poetic joy, 

And inspiration.’ 
Yet it is the beautiful things of earth, and the sympathies which they excite, that 
feed this sacred flame, and nourish it in our heart of hearts. It is when these emo- 
tions are fresh; when the ‘gaze of young astonishment’ is cast upon all things 
with its earliest intensity ; that enthusiastic minds express themselves in effusions 
which the severe critic may not find faultless, but toward which we are always 
inclined on that very account to be indulgent. We love the natural spring gush- 
ing out pure and bright from the foot of the mountain, far better than the artificial 
well, though constructed with vast labor and built with consummate care and skill. 

We have before us the poem of a young and inexperienced writer, who has writ- 
ten from promptings such as we have attempted briefly to describe. The author of 
‘Ahasuerus’ comes before the public not only under the disadvantage above 
alluded to, but, as he is understood to be connected with a distinguished political 
personage, he is subjected to the additional disadvantage of being judged by political 
bias, without reference to real merit. We shall endeavor to sustain the impartiality 
we feel, by evidence from the work itself. 

The subject of the poem is the Wandering Jew, who, under the mysterious man- 
date of our Saviour, ‘ Tarry till I come,’ is supposed to be still dragging out a fearful 
and wretched existence, and is carried in the poem to the final catastrophe of all 
things. The subject is one of thought and not of action; it is perhaps on this 
account less interesting but more profound; and tasks more severely the genius cf 
the writer who attempts to handle it. The mission of our Saviour is first mentioned, 
and in the following extract, his gentle office is certainly happily described : 


‘ Such was the office, such the mission pure | Delicious thrice from their instinctive breasts, 
Of Him who died for man, by man reviled: The praise and glory of Eternal Power; 
And like a happy stream that gently flows | Yea, like the south wind, like the summer’s sun, 
With breezy current through some arid plain, Filling the land with song and odors sweet ; 

A comfort and a glory to those shores Like a white fleecy cloud in azure skies, 
Where flowers of loveliest dyes may sweetly Whose innocence invites a smile from heaven, 
bloom, Bright link of joy between this rosy earth 
And lave their pure brows in its cooling tide ; And happy spheres above, where angels live ; 
Where the tall tree in healthy grace may rise, Like evening’s twilight star, whose pearly orb 

Fed by the gushing waters of the stream ; Seems fixed in fields of never-fading bliss, 

Where birds may build and pass their happy Whose melting light sinks through the enrap- 
lives, tured soul, 

And rear their young, and teach them howto fly And fills the mind with visions from on high, 

In the blue air that God has made for all ; Where Love supreme reigns o’er eternal life : 

And teach them how to sing at morn and eve, Such to the man of faith the Saviour seemed, 


When sunbeams kindle or when twilight weeps, And where he walked the earth itself rejoiced.’ 


The Saviour is crucified; the envious Jew gloats over the sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God: 


* Behold that Jew in sacerdotal robes: | And finding naught but dust and ashes there 
Dark curses dye his livid lips with rage. For fruit nor flower the eye of sin can see,) 
How bold his daring eye! His granite front e in his heart the chain that bound him cursed, 
Looks like a mount o’er which a storm-cloud Cursed in his heart his impotence of will, 

lowers. | Cursed in his heart the virtues of his race, 
His brawny arms might lift the city’s gates : Cursed in his heart the God who gave him life, 
His firm, full lips speak of audacious thoughts ; 


Cursed in his heart the very life he owned, 
Audacious thoughts that owned no moral sense, And mid the poisons of his venom soul 
That sought the eternal secrets of the world, | Nursed thoughts of hate and malice to mankind.’ 
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The Saviour dies; the dome of the Temple is rent in twain, and man is in 
despair : 
‘Each smote his fellow with a maniac hand, 


Or, baring to the steel their raging breasts, 
Quenched fear and madness both in their own blood.’ 


The shadow of the dark deed passes off from the earth, and all is again bright 
and beautiful. Man, illuminated by light from Heaven, acquires new dignity and 
loftier powers: and his improved condition is described in a beautiful rhapsody, 
from which we bave room but for the following extract : 


‘ All that we see in ocean, earth, or air, | The cheek, whose flood or ebbing tide proclaims 
Our being, life, our upright form, and step The proud heart’s triumph or its crushing woes ; 
; ry . . 
That proudly spurns the dust the serpent breathes; The brow, the ivory throne of thought, whose 


The eye, that views the beauties of the earth, | light, 
‘Then wanders up to heaven, and gazes there More dazzling than the day, strikes Falsehood 
Till moon, and suns, and stars, and angels blind, 

bright | Whose frown is blacker than night’s starless void: 


Become our fellows in the realms of thought, These are our birthright and our empire wide, 
And mortal taint is lost, and we are gods: | O’er which we wave our sceptre as a king.’ 


The out-cast partakes not of this elevation — knows nothing of these joys; but 
lives on, till the earth has outlived them itself, till 


* Crestless and surgeless the untravelled seas, | No more to sing in triumph to the gale, 
No longer moved by tide or lifting breeze, No more to bear swift o’er its briny foam 
Slept dark and stagnant on their unwashed The white-winged bird, the eagle of the sea; 
sands, , In the wide basin of the unfathomed deep 
The thick and inky element stood still, | Waveless and black the bitter waters rest.’ 


He, the accursed Wanderer, the last form in which nature has life or motion, 
drags his withered and weary frame to 


‘ A huge rock that reared its hoary crest, 

Close by the ebbless margin of the sea,’ 
and looking out upon the fearful void around him, his memory recurs to the still 
more fearful moral desolation of the past, the result of his blasphemy at the cruci- 
fixion. This part of the poem is very spirited and vigorous, and evinces poetical 
powers of a high order. We cannot do it justice without extracting more than we 
have room for, in an article of this kind; and we give only the conclusion, in which 
the author has most happily depicted the influence of repentance, and the ‘ quality 
of mercy’ that ‘droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven’: 


‘ When thus the Fated spake, in fear, in faith, Down from.their sources rush the volumed tides, 

In heartfelt penitence, he bowed his head, And rivers sparkle in the heavenly beams, 
And at his feet, upon the thirsty ground, And lakes reflect the dimpling smiles of morn ; 
The sacred tear of sorrow gently fell ; The sod puts forth its turf, the tree its leaf, 
And softer then than human thought conceives, And flowers spring up from the sweet, fragrant soil, 
Softer and clearer than the sweetest note Enamelling the land ; and Spring’s soft winds 
That spring’s light breeze or summer bird e’er Bear to the violet the rose’s breath, 

sang, And clouds of perfume fill the amber air. 
Yet swelling like the thunder’s volumed tone, Hush! tis the voice of the Almighty God! 
Glided a voice into his listening ear ; A crown of mercy circles his calm brow, 
While Universe through all her shining spheres | And sad Ahasuerus sleeps at last. 
Ceased her loud music then, and trembling | Upward on wings of penitence his soul 

heard : Hath sought the pure realms of eternal rest ; 
Hush! ’t is the voice of the Almighty God! | And with the bow of glory set on high, 
Across the skies a dazzling radiance sweeps, With flashing seas and smiling azure skies, 


The clouds roll back, and earth is bathed in light; With purple mists and golden-bannered clouds 
’ 5 ’ & , 

T he sea leaps up unchained through all his Millennium comes and Earth, harmonious all 
5 | > ? , 
depths, 


Rolls slowly through her silver-beaming sphere, 
And laves his shores with amaranthine waves: | And swells the music of the choral stars !? 


We are not disposed, after reading lines like these, to ferret out trivial errors, 
which are liable to drop from the pen of genius, as scratches may have carelessly 
fallen from the chisel of Praxitees. As a, first effort, we consider ‘ Ahasuerus’ as 
uncommonly free from errors, and exhibiting more than usual artistical skill. But 
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it possesses all the essential elements of a good poem; vigorous thought, lively 
imagery, and harmonious diction. We have pleasure therefore in cordially com- 
mending this work to our readers; and we shall gladly welcome the author to the 


higher walks of literature, in which he can scarcely fail to win an honorable dis- 
tinction. 


Tecumsen: on THE West Tuirty Years Since. By Georce H. Corton. In 
one volume. New-York: Wuirry anp Putnam. 


WE mentioned in our last number that we should again advert to this rather cor- 
pulent but exceedingly neat and tasteful volume; and we now proceed to a hasty 
fulfilment of our promise. The poem, it must not be disguised, has many faults ; 
but it possesses as undeniably surpassing merit. The work is now before the public ; 
and we leave the reader to judge of the justice of the few direct remarks Which we 
propose to make upon its execution. It should be premised, that ‘Tecumseh’ 
ought not to be judged by the common rules of narrative poetry. To thus judge, 
would be perhaps to condemn the story, which although abundantly exciting, is so 
frequently broken by matter more or less extrinsic, as to appear to lack condensa- 
tion and continuity. But the poem strikes us as peculiar in this, that while it is 
cast in the mould of mere narrative fiction, it yet borders upon the epic. The sub- 
ject is not the captivity of the maiden and the lover’s long pursuit. These form 
only the colorings of the story ; but the bold outline and entire back-ground are the 
vast schemes and efforts of Tecumsen to regain the inheritance of his race; and 
this belongs as truly to the field of the epic as did ever the founding of the Latin 
empire or the recovery of Jerusalem. Considered in this light, the hero’s great 
tour, which would otherwise, by its extent in the book, mar the interest of the 
story, becomes a feature of great beauty. Indeed, we know not where to look for 
a nobler spectacle than that solitary savage, traversing unmeasured regions, by 
lonely streams and forests and unknown wastes, for the sole purpose of banding 
together the wild tribes of his race against the encroachments of the white man. 
All this Mr. Corton has depicted with a masterly hand. The battle of the Wabash, 
the naval conflict of Erie, and the subsequent great Indian council, break the 
thread of the mere narrative; but all these were intimately connected with the 
failure of Tecumsen’s plan, and are something loftier than mere fiction. Whenever 
the narrative is broken, it is only that the epic may come in with renewed power. 

A wild and terrific scene succeeds the description of the tour, in the burning of 
an Indian chief. The writer here successfully tasks his powers to produce a start- 
ling and fearful picture. The fourth canto opens with a fine tribute to the lamented 
Harrison, which, now that he belongs to history, will be read by all parties with 
pleasure. True and simple pathos is displayed in a scene which ensues — the 
search of an Indian mother for her wounded boy. The introduction of the battle 
which follows is not less felicitous than original. First comes a spirited soldier’s 
song; then, in the midst of the joyous chorus, the wild war-whoop, the onset and 
the clash of arms, and last the rapid and vigorous battle. In the fifth canto, the 
sketch of the old pioneer and his log cabin, of the feverish Ebed, and the lovers’ 
touching interview with the Indian boy, will arrest the reader’s attention and win 
his admiration. The chieftain’s courtship of his foeman’s daughter will not be 
likely to be overlooked; for it has originality, simplicity, and truthfulness to 
recommend it. We regret that we cannot notice in detail the hero’s noble soliloquy 
by the shores of Huron, the voyage through Saint Mary’s river, and along the 
shores of Lake Superior, which the writer describes with the spirit and enthusiasm 
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of a true lover of nature. At times indeed he seems to be enraptured ; as when he 
breaks forth, for example, with these stirring lines: 


*O Nature! mighty Nature! thee 
Obey the earth, the sky, the sea! 
At thy immortal balmy breath 
Each morn awakes tle world from death ; 
And by thy power, unchanged, unworn, 
The universe is hourly born, 
As ever on, from sphere to sphere, 
Circleth round the eternal year !’ 


The passage describing the Pictured Rocks, the Grand Sable, the storm, and the 
dusky crew crossing the calm lake by starlight, are admirably contrasted pictures. 
But for these and many others, which we lack both leisure and space more particu- 
larly to indicate, we must refer the reader to the volume itself, which we cordially 
and confidentially commend to his acceptance. ‘The author,’ says the ‘ American 
Biblical Repository,’ ‘although young and ‘unknown to fame,’ has exhibited an 
elevation and strength of conception, and a boldness and beauty of imagery, which 
would do honor to a much more practiced hand.’ 


Zanont. By the Author of ‘ Night and Morning,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ etc. In two volumes, 
12mo. New-York: Harper anv BrorHers. 


On the broad wings of the ‘mammoth sheets’ from the weekly press, as well as 
in the form of the volumes before us, this latest work of the first novelist of the 
age will have been borne to the farthest corner of the United States, before these 
pages will reach the eyes of our readers. And as we sit down to say a few words 
touching the impression which this last creation of the writer’s genius has made 
upon our mind, we cannot help thinking what an enviable power a popular author 
like Mr. Butwer wields. In town, as you walk the streets, you behold in every 
second window ‘ Zanoni’ in the hands of the staid matron, the blooming girl, the 
prim bachelor, and eke the gray-haired sire. Through half-opened store-doors, the 
dapper clerk is seen intent upon the newspaper edition, unmindful of his custom- 
ers; and those who take their ease in inns, and milliners’ apprentices, and carmen 
in their frocks, awaiting calls, are at the same employment. This too is but one 
aspect. On steam-boats and in rail-cars, journeying every where, circulate the 
same pages; and at the same moment, in town, village, country, are kindred 
readers, from the Bay of Fundy to the Rocky Mountains! And this is the 
triumph of genius! Since we have drawn no ideal picture, we shall not have the 
temerity to attempt a criticism of what nine in ten of our readers have perused and 
admired for themselves. We published several months since a series of papers 
upon the Rosicrucian philosophy ; and in these the reader will have found a full 
description of one of the most prominent peculiarities of the very effective maté- 
riel of the romance under notice. Passing this feature, therefore, we would only 
record our verdict in favor of the deep interest which ‘ Zanoni’ excites; of the 
curiosity awakened, stimulated, enhanced to almost painful excitement; of the 
portraiture of character—the stern and mysterious, the loving and gentle, in 
humanity; of the pictures of nature, and the external adjuncts of the narra- 
tive — scenes depicted as by the pencil of a painter, who superadds to his divine 
art the skilful machinery of a panorama, moving before the eye of the deceived 
spectator. We hope hereafter to elaborate the pencil-notes which we made as we 
read, into a commentary that shall at least do justice to the impressions which 
‘Zanoni’ made upon our own mind; to the thoughts rare and precious awakened 
by the splendid conceptions and beautiful diction of the author. 












EDITOR’S TABLE. 


American Reviews FOR THE APRIL QuartTEeR. — We have read several of the 
articles, and glanced cursorily through others, contained in the ‘ New-York’ and 
‘ North-American’ Reviews for the present quarter. Without (as we hope) any 
undue sectional bias, we must pronounce our own Quarterly to be in this instance 
quite superior in spirit and variety to its elder contemporary. The ‘ Biographies of 
Great Men,’ the ‘ History of Modern Art in Germany,’ the review of Camp- 
BELL’s ‘ Life of Perrarcn,’ but above these and above all the other papers in the 
number, the article on ‘ The United States and England,’ will abundantly justify our 
preference, as well as the warm commendation of every true-minded American. 
From this well-reasoned and matter-full paper we have selected two or three pas- 
sages for the gratification of our readers. The reviewer, in speaking of the causes 
of ill-feeling which have operated between the two countries, alludes to and point- 
edly rebukes, not less the petulant, querulous English tourist in ‘the States’ 
than those pencilling Americans who have gone into British society and made 
records of conversations and incidents of unrestrained social life, for the purpose 
of making them public in print, in violation of that trust which good breeding 
always recognizes but never proclaims or exacts. Great injury, it is justly con- 
tended, has thus been done to those who came after in a better spirit, and with no 
covert or ulterior intentions. We were forcibly impressed with the following 
remarks upon the bad policy, not to say injustice, of one nation interfering, collec- 
tively or individually, with the government, laws, or religion of another: ‘We 
should reflect how justly sensitive we are to all foreign interference in our domestic 
policy. In all such matters it would well become every right-minded American to 
turn with dutiful facility to the wisdom of Wasuincron—that simple, manly, 
honest, upright wisdom, so plain in these few words, and so instructive, alike to 
governments and individuals: ‘ My politics are plain and simple. I think every 
nation has a right to establish that form of government under which it conceives it 
may live most happy, provided it infracts no right or is not dangerous to others ; 
and that no people ought to interfere with the internal concerns of another, except 
for the security of what is due to themselves.’ 

How true is this passage, touching a flashy, showy, talkative national vanity, 
sometimes exhibited among us by a nervous apprehension of a danger of American 
opinions and sentiments sinking into a kind of vassalage to British habits of 
thought and feeling : ‘It seems to betray an unworthy distrust of ourselves, when 
persons declaim, for instance, about setting up an independent American litera- 
ture—arraying it in an unmeaning contrast with British literature. If we were 
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disposed to judge harshly of this way of talking, which may be heard occasionally, 
it might be looked on as a device to secure an extrinsic and undue consideration 
for the least deserving efforts of our literature — flimsy novels and rickety trage- 
dies. The spirit of our best authors, those who have done most for our literature, 
utterly repudiates any such appliances to help them to their popularity. In this 
respect, we may allude to Wasninetron Irvine’s career as an honorable and 
instructive example of American authorship, showing how true feeling for his own 
country may be perfectly reconciled with good feeling to the old country.’ The 
allusion here to ‘ flimsy novels and rickety tragedies’ is as just as it is candid and 
severe ; as many an American publisher can bear witness. 

The admiration for NaroLeon our reviewer considers an incongruous and 
unnatural element in the breast of an American; and moreover as not without its 
influence in having created an additional feeling against England : 


‘What did the cause of freedom gain at Naro.tron’s hands? What the cause of humanity ? 
or rather what did they not all suffer? + + + ‘he most instructive lessons, in many respects, which 
inodern history teaches, is the contrast between WasnHinoton and Napoteon. When, to take only a 


single point of this contrast, when the ill-clad remnant of the American army was huddling together 
in the wretched winter-quarters of Valley-Forge, where was their chief? Clinging to his fellow- 
soldiers, cheering them and suffering with them; holding together the fragments of an army, in spite 


of the discontent and reproaches of those in authority who opposed his policy, by his presence and 
participation in the gloomy fortunes of those who obeyed him. When winter smote the armed hosts 
of France, where was their chicf, and where his devoted legions? He whose reproach was never the 
want of physical courage, the foremost in the flight; they, abandoned, forsaken as victims to the 
avenging Cossack’s spear, or the fiercer fury of famine and a Siberian winter; the instruments of his 
ambition left to perish pitiably upon ‘ the snowy plains of frozen Muscovy.’ 


Among the ‘ Critical Notices’ we are well pleased to see one which confirms our 
own judgment of Cotton's ‘ Tecumseh,’ and which moreover will serve, we trust, 
to disabuse those who have hinted that our pages were ‘ open to enliance the repu- 
tation of a near relative, while they were closed to the claims of other young 
writers, equally if not far more deserving of its kindly interest.’ ‘As the produc- 
tion,’ says the reviewer, ‘of a very young man, just freed as it were from college, 
‘Tecumseh’ must be regarded as one of uncommon excellence and great promise. 
it abounds in unequivocal marks of high poetic power, while its defects are such 
as greater maturity of years and more practice will be sure to remedy.’ 

In the ‘ North-American,’ we have found leisure only to peruse the articles upon 
Cartuin’s ‘ North-American Indians,’ the ‘ Early History of New-York,’ Wasuine- 
ton Auiston’s *‘ Monaldi,’ and ‘ Spanish Popular Poetry,’ together with a few of 
the briefer critical notices. The last-named paper is a very interesting one, aside 
from its exposure of the numerous and glaring liberties which Mr. Locknart has 
taken with the authors of his ‘Spanish Ballads.’ We perceive, as we think, the 
hand of Prof. Loncrettow in the fine taste and critical commentary of this arti- 
cle. In the seventh paper justice is rendered to the ‘Monaldi’ of our eminent 
poet-painter, which has already been noticed in the KnickerBocKEeR. One of the 
most entertaining articles in the number, especially to readers in this meridian, will 
be found the review of Mr. Forsom’s ‘Collections of the New-York Historical 
Society,’ to which we have heretofore alluded. In referring a few months since 
to the ‘Ordinances of the Burgomasters and Schepens of Niew-Nederlands in 
1653-4,’ we cited proofs of the unquestionable authenticity of KnickERBocKER’s 
renowned history. Our reviewer fully sustains this position: ‘Irvine's History 
of New-York, by Diepricu KyickersockeR, has greater foundation in fact than 
people generally suppose. The charm resulting from the happy manner in which 
the facts are arranged, and the witty style in which they are related, have induced 
the almost general belief that it is entirely a work of imagination. Who would 
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suppose that the Dutch Governor, using his knife or tobacco-box as a warrant for 
the apprehension of an offender, or to bring a debtor before him for judgment, had 
precedent to sustain it? Nevertheless, such is the truth, extraordinary as it may 
seem at first blush.’ And who, we may add, would have believed that the dispute 
‘concerning a sow with pigs’ could have been settled as it was by the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens in 1653, if he had not seen it solemnly recorded in the ‘ Ordi- 
nances’ of that remote period ? 


‘Mr. Coawts YeLtowptusn’ as a Critic.— Messrs. Witry anp Putnam 
have favored us with the perusal of two volumes, recently from the London press, 
entitled, ‘ Comic Tales and Sketches; edited and illustrated by Micnart ANGELO 
Tirmaksu, author of the ‘ Paris Sketch-Book,’ ete. ‘Mr. Tirmarsn’ is the nom de 
plume of Mr. Tuackeray, whose ‘ Yellowplush Correspondence’ is included in the 
work before us, with the addition, which we have never before encountered, of a 
criticism by the accomplished London footman upon Mr. Butwer’s play of ‘ The 
Sea-Captain.” The opening, descriptive of the reception of Sir Epwarp and his 
scientific companion, now in this country, at a dinner to which they had been 
invited, is in Mr. YELLowp.vusn’s best vein : 


‘ Well, being a Wig, it’s the fashn, as you know, to reseave littery pipple ; and accordingly, at din- 
ner t’other day, whose name do you think I had to hollar out on the fust landing-place about a wick 
ago? After sevral dukes and markises had been enounced, a very gentell fly drives up to our doar, 
and out steps two genlemn; one was pail, and wor spektickles, a wig, and a white neckcloth. 
The other was slim, with a hook nose, a pail face, a small waist, a pare of falling shoulders, a tight 
coat, and a catarack of black satting tumbling out of his busm, and falling into a gilt velvet weskit. 
The little genlmn settled his wigg, and pulled out his ribbins; the younger one fluffed the dust off his 
shoos, looked at his wiskers in a little pockit-glass, settled his crevatt, and they both mounted up 
stairs. 

‘¢ What name, Sir?’ says I, to the old genImn. 

‘*Name!—a! Now you thief o’ the wurrld,’ says he, ‘do you pretind not to know me? Say 
it ’s the Cabinet Cyclopa No, I mane the Litherary Chran—— Pshsa! Bluthanouns! Say it ’s 
Doctor Dioclesian Larner. I think he’ll know me now —ay, Nid?’ But the genlmn called Nid 
was at the botm of the stare, and pretended to be very busy with his shoe-string. So the little genlmn 
went up stares alone. 

‘¢ Doctor Dioclesius Larner !? says I. 

‘¢ Doctor Athanasius Lardner!’ says Greville Fitz-Roy, our secknd footman, on the fust landing- 
place. 

‘¢ Doctor Ienatius Loyota!’ says the groom of the chumbers, who pretends to be a schollar ; 
and in the litle genlmn went. When safely housed, the other chap cum; and when I asked him his 
name, he said, in a thick, gobbling kind of voice : 

‘¢ Sawedwadgeorgearllittnbulwig !’ 

‘¢ Sir what?’ says I, quite agast at the name. 

‘¢ Sawedwad No, I mean Mistaw-edwad Lyttn Bullwig.? 

‘ My neas trembled under me, my i’s fild with tiers, my voice shook, as I past up the venrabble name 
to the other footman, and saw this fust of English writers go up to the drawing-room ! 

‘It’s needles to mention the names of the rest of the compny, or to dixcribe the suckmstansies of the 
dinner. Suffise to say, that the two littery genlmn behaved very well, and seamed to have good appy- 
tights ; igspecially the little Irishman in the whig, who et, drunk, and talked as much as § a duzn. 
He told how he ’d been presented at cort by his friend Mr. Bullwig, and how the quean had received 
?em both with a dignaty undixcribable ; a how her blessid Majisty asked what was the bony fidy 
sale of the Cabinit Cyclopedy, and how he (Doctor Larner) told her that, on his boner, it was under 
ten thousand. 

‘ You may gess that the Doctor, when he made this speach, was pretty far gone. The fact is, that 
wether it was the cornation or the goodness of the aed bog it is in our house, J can tell you,) 
or the natral propensaties of the gests assembled, wich made them so igspecially jolly, I dont know ; 
but they had kep up the meating pretty late, and our poar butler was quite tired with the perpechual 
baskits of clarrit wich he ’d been called upon to bring up. So that, about leven oclock, if I was to say 
they wer merry, I should use a mild term; if I wer to sey they wer intausicated, I should use an 
igspreshn more near to the truth, but Jess rispeckful in one of my situashn.’ 








Previous to the dinner-party in question, Mr. Yettowptusn had written a criti- 
cism upon Mr. Butwer’s play of ‘ The Sea-Captain,’ in commencing which he 
frankly advises the author: ‘I propose, honrabble Barnet, to cumsider camly this 
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play and the prephiz, and to speak of boath with that honesty witch, in the pantry 
or studdy, I’ve been always phamous for.’ It should be mentioned, that in the 
preface alluded to, Mr. Butwer had complained of injustice at the hands of his 
critics, and defended the ‘ principles’ by which he had been governed in the com- 
position of his play : 


‘One may objeck to an immence deal of your writings, witch, betwigst you and me, contain more 
sham sentiment, sham morallaty, and sham potry, than youd like to own ; but in spite of this, there ’s 
the stuf in you: you’ve a kind and loyal heart in your busm, Barnet —a trifie deboshed, praps ; a 
kean i, igspecially for what ’s comic, (as for your tradgady, it’s mighty flatchulent,) and a ready, plesnt 
pen. The man who says you are an As is an As himself. Don’t believe him, Barnet; not that I 
suppose you will; for if I’ve formed a correck apinion of you from your wucks, you think your small- 
beear as good as most men’s. Every man does — and why not? We brew,and we love our own 
tap—amen; but the pint betwigst us, is this steupid, absudd way of crying out, because the public 
do n’t like it too. Why should thay, my dear Barnet? You may vow that they are fools ; or that the 
critix are your enemies ; or that the wuld should judge your poams by your criticle rules, and not 
their own ; you may beat your brest and vow you are a marter, but you won’t mend the matter. Take 
heart,man! You’re not so misrabble, after all; your spirits need n’t be socast down. You are not 
so very badly paid. I’d lay a wager now, that you make, with one thing or another — plays, novvles, 
pamphlicks, and little odd jobbs here and there — your three thousand a-year. There ’s many a man, 
dear Bulwig, that works for less, and lives content.’ 


After these ‘ general remarks,’ our critic-footman takes up the subject of style, 
and argues with a good deal of ingenuity and force in favor of simplicity and terse- 
ness, especially in a performance like ‘The Sea-Captain :’ 


‘Sea-captings should not be eternly spowting and invoking gods, hevns, starzs, angles, and other 
silestial influences. We can all do it, Barnet ; nothing in life is esier. I can compare my livry but- 
tons to the stars, or the clouds of my backopipe to the dark vollums that ishew from Mount Hetna ; or I 
can say that angles are looking down from them, and the tobaco-silf, like a happy soll released, is 
circling round and upwards, and shaking sweetness down. All this is as esy as to drink; but it’s not 
poatry, Barnet, nor natral. Pipple, when their mothers recoknize them, do n’t how} about the suck- 
umambient air, and paws to think of the happy leaves a rustling ; leastways, one misstrusts them if 
they do.’- + - ‘Look at the neat grammaticle twist of Lady Arundel’s spitch too, who in the cors of 
three lines, has made her son a prince, a lion with a sword and coronal, and a star. Why gumble and 
sheak up matafers in this way, Barnet? One simily is quite enuff in the dest of sentences; and I 
pershume I kneedn’t tell you that it ’s as well to have it like, when you are about it. ‘Take my advise, 
honrabble Sir; listen to a humble footman ; it’s genrally best in poatry to understand puffickly what 
you mean yourself, and to igspress your meaning clearly afterwards ; the simpler the words, the better 
praps. You may, for instans, call a coronet an ‘ancestral coronal,’ if you like, as you might call a 
hat a ‘swart sombréro,’ a glossy four-and-nine, ‘a silken helm, to storm impermeable, and light- 
some as the breezy gossamer ;’ but in the long run it’s as well to call ita hat. Itis a hat, and that 
name is quite as poeticle as another.’ 


The remarks of Mr. YeLLowPpiusu upon some of the segregated passages are 
amusing enough. Take the following, for example: 
‘ *Girl, beware ! 


The love that trifies round the charm it gilds, 
Oft ruins waile it shines.’ 


‘TIgsplane this, men and angles! I’ve tried every way; backards, forards, and in all sorts of 
Se plane ’ 5 y ? ’ ? 
trancepositions : 


The love that ruins round the charm it shines, 
Gilds while it trifies oft ; 


Or: 
The charm that gilds around the love it ruins, 
Oft trifles while it shines ; 

Or: 
The ruins that love gilds and shines around, 
Oft trifles while it charms ; 

Or: 
Love while it charms, shines round and ruins oft 
The trifles that it gilds ; 

Or: 


The love that trifies, gilds and ruins oft 
While round the charm it shines ; 


‘ All witch are as sensable as the fust passadge.’ 


Before the literary guests depart, the noble host is incidentally informed that he 
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has in his service the celebrated Cuawits YELLowpP usu; ‘and nothink to do but 
he must be brot up from the kitching.’ After a little mock-compliment his master 
addresses him as follows. The ‘littery footman's’ reply is also annexed : 


‘ With all my admiration for your talents, Mr. Yettowrtush, I still am confident that many of your 
friends in the servant’s hall will clean my boots a great deal better than a gentleman of your genius 
can ever be expected to do. It is for this purpose that I employ footmen, and not that they may write 
articles in magazeens. But you need n’t look so red ; I don’t wish to throw you upon the world with- 
out means of a livelihood ; and have made interest for a little place which you will have under gov- 


ernment, and which will give you an income of eighty pounds a year, which you can double | presume 
by your literary labors.’ 


‘Sir,’ says I, clasping my hands and busting into tiers, ‘ do not, for Heving’s sake, do not think of 
anythink of the sort, or drive me from your suvvice because I have been fool enough to write in maga- 
zeens! Glans but one moment at your honor’s plate ; every spoon is as bright as a mirror: condysend 
to igsamine your shoos ; your honor may see reflekted in them the fases of every one in the compny. 
If occasionally I’ve forgot the footman in the littery man, and committed to paper Iny remindicencies 
of fashnabbie life, it was from a sincere desire to do good and promote nollitch ; and I appeal to your 
honor —I lay my hand on my busm, and in the fase of this noble compny beg you to say — When you 
rung your bell, who come to you fust? When you stopt out till morning, who sot up for you? When 
you was ill, who forgot the natral dignities of his station, and answered the two-pair bell? O Sir,’ 
says I, ‘I knows what ’s what ; don’t send me away! I know them littery chaps, and b’ leave me, I’d 
rather be a footman. The work ’s not so hard —the pay is better — the vittels incompyrably supearor. 
I’ve but to clean my things and run my errints, and you put clothes on my back, and meat in my 


mouth. Sir! Mr. Bullwig! an’t I right? Shall I quit my station and sink — that is to say rise — to 
yours ?? 


Chief among the remaining ‘comic tales and sketches’ of these pleasant vol- 
umes, are a series of laughable adventures, entitled, ‘Some Passages in the Life of 
Mujor Gahagan.’ They embody a forcible and truthful satire upon a very common 
species of military Irishman, whose impudence is only equalled by his bragadocio 
spirit and pretension. In the present instance, if we may credit the redoubtable 
Major, he received the most marked and familiar compliments while dining at the 
Tuilleries with Lovis Puituirre, the Duchess of Orleans, the Queen of the Bel- 
gians, etc. Our hero was possessed of a very captivating person, as may be gath- 
ered from the following, doubtless too partial portrait, drawn by himself: ‘I am 
six feet four inches in height, and of matchless symmetry and proportion. My 
hair and beard are of the most brilliant auburn — so bright indeed as scarcely to be 
distinguished at a distance from scarlet. My eyes are bright blue, overshadowed 
by bushy eye-brows of the same color as my hair ; and a terrific gash of the deepest 
purple, which goes over the forehead, the eyelid and the cheek, and finishes at the 
ear, gives my face a more strictly military appearance than can well be conceived. 
When I’ve been drinking, as is pretty often the case, this gash becomes ruby 
bright ; and as I have another which took off a piece of my under lip and shows 
five of my front teeth, I leave the reader to imagine, that ‘ seldom lighted on the 
earth ’—as the monster Burke (the Major mistakes the London murderer for the 
celebrated statesman) remarked of one of his unhappy victims — ‘ a more extraor- 
dinary vision.’ The feats of oug handsome hero in love and war are equally aston- 
ishing — nay, tremendous. In the latter department they are ‘ illustrated by our 
victories at Ahmednugger, where I slew with my own sword twenty-six matchlock 
men and cut a dromedary in two; and at Assaye, where WeLLineTon would have 
lost the battle but for me. I headed nineteen charges of cavalry, and took (aided 
by only four of my troop) seventeen field-pieces, killing the scoundrelly French 
artillerymen. On that day I had eleven elephants shot under me ; and I carried 
away the Prince Scindia’s nose-ring with a pistol-ball. I was daily on guard and 
in the batteries for seventeen hours out of the twenty-four, with fourteen severe 
wounds, and seven musket-balls in my body!’ A curious circumstance hap- 
pened here to the Major. His gold repeater was shot into his stomach, and at the 
hour of twelve it struck thirteen, in its fleshly prison: ‘a remarkable fact!’ It is 
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quite certain that he does not overstep the modesty of his nature, when he says, 
with equal correctness and self-distrust : 


‘TI dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is neither more nor less!’ 


The Major called upon Naporeon at St. Helena, in returning from one of his 
foreign murderous expeditions ; and a ludicrous picture is given of the little exiled 
Emperor looking up to the portentous ‘ brave,’ and listening with an air of intense 
interest to a narrative of his marvellous exploits, which he interrupts occasionally 
with expressions of the most profound admiration. But ‘enough!’ exclaims the 
reader. Very good. Cordially commending Mr. Tirmarsu then to his numerous 
American friends, we take a reluctant leave of his agreeable and mirth-moving 
volumes. 


A Concert or THE Ports.— Some twenty years ago a waggish contributor to 
Biackwoop’s Magazine fell asleep in his arm-chair one sunny summer's afternoon, 
‘and as he slept he dreamed a dream.’ He fancied that all the then reigning poets 
were convened in a concert-room, where they were to play on such instruments as 
each had chosen. The reader will recognize, we think, in the character of the 
individual performances and the instruments by which they are produced, an 
unique but forcible criticism upon the poetical styles of each of the visionary musi- 
cians. Lord Byron commenced with a solo on the serpent. ‘Such playing,’ says 
the dreamer, ‘I never heard! He seemed to have such command over the strange 
instrument that he could make it almost as soft and melancholy as a flute ; and the 
depth and beautiful inflection of his lower tones were miraculous. I sometimes 
couldn’t help feeling a mistiness about the eyes, and a heavy palpitation of the 
heart, as he proceeded.’ CampsBett gave a sonata on the violin, which he played 
very scientifically, though he seemed very timorous, and played a weak bow. How- 
ever, he received plenty of applause, both from his companions and the spectators 
in the gallery. Worpswortn, a grave, plain-looking man, with a sort of absent 
air, his hair combed smoothly over his forehead, something like a Methodist 
preacher, next came forward. He would have neither music-book nor music- 
stand, nor did the writer see any instrument he had; when presently to his aston- 
ishment he overheard somebody whisper: ‘ WorpswortH ’s going to give us a 
grand concerto on the Jew’s-harp which he bought last week of a philosophical 
Jew pedler!’ And so he did; and what is more, the concerto was well worth the 
hearing. ‘* You would n’t believe what tones he brought out of his gew-gaw. He 
got thunders of applause; though I could see that some laughed and some few 
sneered. Worpswortn turned away in a pet and walked into a corner, where 
stood a very antique-looking, magnificent organ, to which he sat down. The 
name of ‘Mitton,’ in gilt letters, was on the front; and Worpsworrn struck a 
bar or two in such grand Miltonic style that he-immediately silenced the laughers. 
Souruey gave a grand master’s flourish on a bruised trumpet, which he had taken 
up late in life, but which had been used ever since Queen Elizabeth’s time, in the 
coronation of English sovereigns. He concluded in the midst of great plaudits. 
CorrinéE, after an eloquent dissertation upon the powers of his novel and simple 
instrument, sat down to play a fantasia with a skewer upon a gridiron, which he 
called the ‘dulcimer of nature.’ The applause was immense ; and when it had sub- 
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sided he proceeded to favor the company with a specimen of his manner of playing 
the Aolian harp, which he did by breathing into it. He soon played himself to sleep, 
and presently produced a most capital bass accompaniment in the way of a snore. 
When he awaked, which he did in about ten minutes, he proceeded to maintain that 
‘a hair and a cinder’ was one of the finest instruments that human wit ever invented ; 
and to prove it he played arhapsody upon it with no small effect. After the applause 
had subsided, he informed the audience, in.a rather transcendental tone, that the 
cinder came from a subterranean fire in Abyssinia, and the hair from the tail of a 
black horse with green eyes, of a mysterious breed, preserved by a certain German 
baron, a friend of his, and a descendant of Dr. Fausrus, on his domain in the 
Hartz Mountains. Moore, who was universally called upon, played an exquisite 
old Irish air on the flute, with a pathos that brought tears to the eyes of all listen- 
ers. He then attempted a grand Turkish march, with the aid of Turkish bells, 
which he jingled as an accompaniment. This did not accord with the genius of his 
instrument; and seizing a dancing-master’s fiddle, he rattled off a humorous 
divertimento with infinite spirit. Elated with the success of this piece of gayety, 
he produced a small coach-horn, and proceeded to amuse the audience with a bur- 
lesque of Mr. Sourney’s grand trumpet-flourish, in which he at last got so per- 
sonal as to raise quite a tumult. Snexvey horrified the company with some most 
terrific passages upon the trombone, which became at last perfectly disagreeable. 
Scorr made all ring again with a most spirited reveillée on the patent bugle ; and 
again he won enthusiastic applause by his execution upon a pair of huge old bag- 
pipes, dusty and neglected, which had belonged to ALtan Ramsay. * We were 
now interrupted,’ says the writer, ‘by a wonderfully striking, expressive, and even 
sweet ditty, which on turning round I found to proceed from an elderly electrical- 
looking personage, who was playing on the hurdy-gurdy. When I saw it was Mr. 
Crasse, I was not surprised at the pleasure which even this monotonous, not to 
say vulgar instrument afforded me. But what cannot genius do?’ Several other 
poetical performers, of an inferior grade of merit, brought the imaginary concert to 


a close ; and the voices of the various instruments in the sleeper’s dreaming ear 
melted away. 


PUNISHMENT BY Deatu. — We noticed briefly a few months ago, and in terms of commendation, a 
legislative report of Mr. O’Suxuivan in favor of abolishing capital punishment. The variety and 
amount of argument brought together — in a manner however which we remember to have been suffi- 
ciently miscellaneous and desultory — certainly impressed us favorably with the views entertained by 
the compiler, especially as their tendency was in consonance with the humane improvements of the 
age. A recent work however from the pen of Rev. Mr. CHEEvER, upon the authority and expediency 
of punishment by death, we are free to confess has changed our views upon this subject, and induced 
the firm belief that the abolition of capital punishment would be productive of great evil without a 
counterbalancing good. Mr. CurEever makes of course a strong argument from Scripture ; but he 
presents as we think even a still stronger argument from expediency. Imprisonment for life it has 
been argued is preferable to punishment by death, because it gives the murderer time to repent ; but 
Mr. CHEEVER shows that this very grant of time will be likely to keep him from repenting at all, by 
fixing that habit of procrastination which evil courses have incorporated in his very nature. ‘ Because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily,’ his heart will be fully set in him to do evil. 
A very forcible argument against making the punishment for murder the same as for highway robbery is 
given in the tenth chapter. When in Pennsylvania this latter crime was punishable by death, murder 
was more frequent ; because if the robber must be hung for the lesser crime he could but suffer the 
same penalty for committing the greater, and by committing it he might escape conviction. On the 
other hand, by putting murder on a level with other crimes, ‘ we tempt men to commit it for the same 
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inducements; we make murderers out of common thieves and robbers; since if a man must be 
imprisoned for robbery, his punishment will be no worse for murder, by committing which he may 


entirely escape !? 


Is not this setting as it were a premium upon the crime of murder? Is it not pro- 
tecting the murderer’s life, while it leaves that of his victim at his mercy? Who would be the keeper 
of a state’s-prison, when men who have no additional punishment to dread, must continually be 
tempted to put him out of the way that they may gain their freedom? These arguments against the 
abolishment of capital punishment, and the substitution of imprisonment for life, strike us as altogether 
irrefragable. We agree fully with the ‘ New-York Review,’ that ‘it is true piety and humanity that 
call for the most deliberate consideration of the question, both as to duty and ‘expediency, before the 
awful denunciation against him that sheddeth man’s blood be erased from our statute-book.’ 


Gosstr wiTH Reapers anp CorresponpENtTS.— We have found great pleasure lately in reading 
a memoir of Gat, contained in the first volume of BLackwoop’s new edition of his works. We shall 
take another occasion to present a few passages from this eventful history of the life of genius. It isa 
little remarkable that the last articles that Mr. Gatr and Hoce the Ettrick Shepherd ever wrote were 
penned for the Knickersocker. The * Auld Wife of Altrive,’ by the latter, was sent to us, but being 
blindly directed, failed of its destination, and was re-mailed to the author from Liverpool. The former 
commenced and forwarded to us ‘a romance on an American theme,’ for our pages ; but he never 
lived to continue it. ‘ When in America,’ said he, in the letter which accompanied it, ‘I was sensible 
of having obtained many new ideas ; and perhaps it may now and then be thought that one who has 
seen as much of the world as most men, may have seen some things in your * woody land’ not quite in 
the same light as other travellers from this island.’ Indeed, Mr. Garr always spoke in his letters to 
us in the warmest terms of Americans, and of four or five of our own citizens in particular; and 
especially of Mr. Poitir Hone, ‘an accomplished gentleman, with a warm, true heart,’ to whom 
he was desirous of dedicating his romance. We cannot resist an inclination to present here an extract 
from a note of Mr. Hong, to whom we had sent the Memoir in question: 


‘I happened to be in Edinburgh when the ‘ Annals of the Parish’ was published, and got one of the 
first copies from BLackwoop’s office, which after reading I sent out to my family. Mr. Gaxt’s intel- 
lect was then ‘towering in its pride of place ;’ his health had experienced none of those shocks 
which toward the close of his life brought his manly frame to the lowest level of poor humanity ; 
nor had the troubles of the world and the collisions of his fellow-men disturbed the brightness of his 
imagination nor the equanimity of his temper. 

¢ My acquaintance with Mr. Gat commenced at a later period, when he passed through New-York 
on his first visit to Canada ; and after his return home 1 was oc casionally favored with a letter from him. 
I wish [ could lay my hand upon the last one I received, that I might send you & copy. It contained a 
touching and affecting description of his helpless condition, bound hand and foot in the iron grasp of 
paralysis, but still afforded evidence that his ‘ bosom’s lord’? ‘had not deserted his ‘ throne.’ 

‘lam ‘struck with the force of the following remark of his biographer in the volume before me: 
‘Perhaps the great drawback to Mr. Gatr’s prosperity and happiness, was the multitude of his 
resources, and from his being equally fitted for a student and man of the world. As the old proverb 
hath it, ‘ The rolling stone gathers no fog ;’ soin the transition from one occupation and employment to 
another he expended those powers which if long concentrated on any particular object must have pro- 
duced great results.’ 

‘It is highly probable that a mind roaming in the fields of fancy, and studying realities only as the 
material for fiction, would find it difficult to settle down to the mere technical business of surv eying 
lands and laying out lots ; and it is not unlikely that the force of his writings may have been impaired 
by the interference of his other pursuits; but it has been well said of his sketches of Scottish life, 
that ‘no one either among the living or the dead could have written them but himself.’ 


Is it not a strange thing, this recent discovery of the Mesmeric influences? —that surprising 
phenomena, by which man, even while in the bonds of corporeal existence, may rise above organiza- 


tion, and be more or less free from time and space? 


How wonderful have been many of its develope- 
ments! Marvellous, yet true, if we may believe those whom we know to be alike incapable of 
delusion and deception. Mystery of mysteries!—that mind should link with mind in unspoken, 
unwritten union, and go whither we list on far journeys, bringing back faithful records !—the very 
air seeming, even as Byron thought, to be a part of us and of our souls! Buiwer has this fine pas- 


sage, touching upon a cognate spiritual theme : 


‘In the small as in the vast, God is equally profuse of life. The traveller looks upon the tree, and 
fancies its boughs were formed for his shelter in the summer sun or his fuel in the winter frosts. 
But in each leaf of these boughs the Creator has made a world: it swarms with innumerable races. 
Each drop of the water in yon moat is an orb more populous than a kingdom is of men. Everywhere 
in this immense design, science brings new life to light. Life is the one- -pervading principle, and even 
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the thing that seems to die and to putrefy, but engenders new life, and changes to fresh forms of matter. 
Reasoning then by evident analogy, if not a leaf, if not a drop of water but is, no less than yonder 
star, a habitable and breathing world ; nay, if even man himself is a world to other lives, and millions 
and myriads dwell in the rivers of his blood, and inhabit his frame, as man inhabits earth, common 
sense (if your schoolmen had it) would suffice to teach that the circumfluent Infinite which you call 
space —the boundless Impalpable which divides earth from the moon and stars — is filled also with its 
correspondent and appropriate life. Is it not a visible absurdity to suppose that Being is crowded 
upon every leaf, and yet absent from the immensities of space? The law of the great system forbids 
the waste even of an atom ; it knows no spot where something of life does not breathe. In the very 
charnel-house is the nursery of production and animation. Is that true? Then can you conceive that 
space, which is the Infinite itself, is alone a waste, is alone lifeless, is less useful to the one design of 
universal being than the dead carcass of a dog, than the peopled leaf, than the swarming globule ? 
The microscope shows you the creatures on the leaf; no mechanical tube is yet invented to discover 


the nobler and more gifted things that hover in the illimitable air. Yet between these last and man is 
a mysterious and terrible affinity.’ 


We do not know when we have laughed more heartily —when our usually quiet sanctum has 
resounded with a more irresistible guffaw —than when we perused the ‘ cramp piece of penmanship,’ 


which records the following capital anecdote. The narrator may be assured that we cannot hear from 
him too often: 


THE TWO VIRTUOSOS. 


Not many years ago there lived in the little town of R ——, a suburb of one of our Atlantic cities, 
an individual known as Dr. @ , who was noted for three remarkable ‘ manifestations of the passion 
of love,’ as Mr. Taststro would classify them. These were, the love of money, the love of science, 
and the love of Bologna sausages. The first he inherited with his estate from his futher; the second 
he caught by inoculation from a near neighbor, Professor Z., formerly of some eastern college ; and the 
third probably grew out of the first, as it is well known that Bologna, American Bologna sausages, 
when eaten sufficiently sparingly, are the most economical food that can be procured. Dr. Q@ had 
attached to his mansion at R a large room, which he called his ‘museum,’ filled with pictures 
and all manner of curiosities and articles of virtu. The walls were ornamented with numerous paint- 
ings of every size and shape ; some of them landscapes of a peculiarly dirty and smoky appearance, 
and which in consequence had been pronounced by friendly connoisseurs to be the genuine works of 
Teniers, CLaupe and Ruyspakz; others were portraits of ancient ladies and gentlemen, with glaring 
red and white cheeks, and stony blue eyes that at the first glance chilled through the gazer like an east 
wind. These were all veritable ‘ Titians,’ ‘ Vandykes,’ and ‘ Raphaels,’ supposed so probably from the 
fact that they looked as little like the works of those immortal] artists as it was possible for a bad 
painter with bad materials to make them. In addition to these invaluable paintings, our Doctor’s 
museum was filled with stuffed birds, striped snakes, ring-tailed monkeys, and every kind of flying 
and creeping thing, as well as all manner of unknown and unknowable curiosities from the four quar- 
ters of the world, including of course that article indispensable to all museums, ‘the identical club 
with which the renowned Captain Cook was killed at Owyhee.’ All the Doctor’s friends and every 
little boy and girl in the village were laid under contribution to furnish additions to this rare collec- 
tion, for which they generally received a ‘ Thank ’ee,’ and sometimes, if the donation happened to be 
unusually dirty and unclassifiable, the ‘thank ’ees’ extended to two or three. Now the Doctor had 
a nephew, the son of a widowed sister-in-law, a lad of some fifteen or sixteen years, who had been 
-unusually active in securing rubbish for his uncle’s collection ; which by the way he must have done 
from sheer love of science, as he never received any remuneration for his pains, excepting the ever- 
lasting ‘ Thank ’ee,’ and a free admittance to the museum, which he enjoyed in common with the 
other acquaintance of his uncle. 

Ned Wilson, (the nephew,) having after much importunity prevailed upon his mother to let him go 
to sea, had accordingly procured a voyage, and one morning presented himself in the breakfast-room 
of his uncle, to take leave of his rich relative previous to sailing. The Doctor was at first sur- 
prised and then delighted ; surprised when his nephew announced his purpose, and delighted when he 
learned that his destination was the Mediterranean, and that it was his intention if possible to visit 
the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. ‘ Of course, Ned,’ said he, ‘you will not forget your old 
habits when there! What vast fields for the industrious and patient explorer are those two buried 
cities! Every house a museum in itself,and every street strewed with the curiosities of a former 
age! Youve been a good boy, Ned, at home, and you must n’t forget your uncle when at Pompeii! 
And,’ suddenly recollecting himself,‘ your uncle must n’t forget you neither!’ And then turning to his 
wife, he inquired whether she could n’t think of some little present that would be acceptable to their 
clever relative. Now it happened that on the morning in question the Doctor had had his favorite 
dish of Bolognas on the table ; but they did n’t relish very well. He thought they were rather ‘ hurt,’ 
as the term is ; his wife thought so too; and the cook, who had been called in, pronounced them the 
‘werry worst kind of tastin’? things she ever see.? They were accordingly rejected, and now stood on 
the side-board. ‘* What can we do for Ned?’ the Doctor repeated, as he began to pace the room, for 
there was a struggle going on in his breast between his innate meanness and a desire to do a little some- 
thing for a lad who had done so much for him, and from whom he expected a great deal more. He kept 
walking to and fro, occasionally repeating ‘Give him—give him > but he could n’t make up his 
mind what, until he accidentally cast his eye on the discarded Bolognas, when he finished the sen- 
tence: ‘Give him a—a— Bologna sausage, Hetty! Nothing can be more delicious on board a ship.’ 
And drawing a long breath, his mind seemed relieved of an immense load. The sausage was accord- 
ingly wrapped in an old newspaper and given to Ned, with many almost paternal benedictions, and not 
a few injunctions to remember his uncle ; and the nephew quitted the splendid mansion of his relative 
with a swelling breast, and a not very exalted opinion of his liberality. 

Three years passed away, and Ned Wilson returned to the village of R-—, having in the mean 
time visited nearly every port in the Mediterranean. One morning, a few days after his return, he 
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made his appearance at Dr. @Q ——’s mansion, having under his arm a small tin box. The first greet- 
ings over, his uncle, who had not for a moment lost sight of the little tin box, led his nephew into the 
museum. ‘And now, Ned, what have you got in the box, eh? Something rare, I'll warrant.’ ‘ It is some- 
thing rare,’ said the nephew, ‘ but what, [ can’t tell. I picked it up in Pompeii, but nobody there knew 
what it was.’ And he handed the box to the Doctor, who received it as eagerly as if it had been filled 
with mortgages. ‘ But stop!’ said he, laying the box on the table, * we must have professor Z —— 
here ;’ and ringing the bell, he sent a message after his brother virtuoso. In a few moments the Pro- 
fessor made his appearance ; and the men of science proceeded to examine the contents of the box, 
which after undoing sundry wrappers, they found to consist of one article only. Throwing his specta- 
cles over his forehead, which he always did when about to look sharply at any thing, the Doctor com- 
menced the examination. He turned the curiosity over and over, and looked at it on every side, and 
in every position of light, until his eyes ached and began to grow dim; but he could make nothing of 
it; and then, his spectacles suddenly dropping in their place unnoticed, he handed the article to the 
Professor, protesting that looking at it had made him nearly stone blind. The Professor examined it 
as closely as the Doctor. ‘ The form is familiar to me,’ said he ; ¢ it looks very much like a sausage.’ 
‘So it does — it does!’ chimed in the Doctor ; ‘don’t go, Ned,’ turning to his nephew, who had his 
hand on the latch of the door. ‘Don’t go; we shall soon know what it is!’ ‘ It looks like a sausage,’ 
repeated the Professor solemnly ; ‘ and,’ putting it to his nose, ‘it smells like a sausage.’ And then, 
having tasted it, he thiew it from him as if it had been a rattlesnake, exclaiming: ‘ And by G—d! 
Doctor, it is a sausage —a Bologna; and a °d—d bad one too!’ The truth flashed on the uncle. 
He stood irresolute a moment, and then seizing the club that had killed Captain Cook, he turned sud- 
denly round But his graceless nephew had just closed the street door behind him. 





Reaper, as you walk by country-roads, with Nature bursting into bloom all around you, and listen to 
the myriad voices of the glad awakening Spring ; or as you traverse the city’s streets, and amid their 
dust and din catch passing glimpses of reviving green on distant slopes across the broad river or 
spreading bay ; is it given you, in God’s providence, to think of those who, early lost and vanished 
from this blessed earth, shall never gaze upon these scenes again? —of one perchance who looked 
upon each opening season with a poet’s calm delight; the soft April shower; the pale green of the 
fresh-budding willow; the darker verdure of the springing grass; who with a full heart and wistful 
eye pursued the setting sun, until twilight came down upon the earth, and the evening star went up 
upon its watch? Precious in the solemn spring-time are the memories of the dead ! 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF WILLIS GAYLORD CLARE. 


Up to the Spirit-land !— the unfinished song 
Still on thy lip — the breathing lyre 
Warm in thy tuneful hand ; 
A spell-bound throng 
Intently listening to its thrilling wire: 
Thou, early called by the unerring Sire, 
Up to the Spirit-land ! 


Up to the Spirit-land ! whose soul inwrought 
To harmony, that naught could move ; 
Not earth’s dense atmosphere, nor jarring thought, 
Nor the crushed vase of love, 
Scarce could they weave a thread of mournful die 
Into thy woof of song; 
For sunbeams kissed it from the sky, 
Till finely blent, and healthfully, 
Its culors moved along. 


Up to the Spirit-land ! 
Though we thy music ill can spare, 
That charmed away our care, 
Up! up !—for she is there, 
O’er whom thy breaking heart-strings rang, 
Whose image lingered still, to soothe thy latest pang; 
She gives to thee her angel hand. 


Go, Minstrel, go! 
Though well we love to hear thy numbers fiow, 
‘Though still we need 
In thy pure life to read 
The sweet example of a truthful soul 
Calm in its own communings with the skies, 
We, o’er whose heads the sand-clouds roll, 
The sirocs of our desert-way, 
Whelming us, when we fain would rise 
To reach the living lay : 
Yet, Minstrel, go 
To thy divine employ ; 
Leave us to mourn: Earth’s lot is wo, 
And Heaven’s is joy ! L. H. Stcocrnzy. 


‘I scarcely know how,’ says our esteemed friend and correspondent, ‘to explain why the foregoing 
lines have not earlier been sent you. They have however been much on my mind ; and although at 
this late hour, I hope you will accept them as a sincere tribute to the memory of one equally loved and 
lamented.’ 
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WE have received a dozen communications, some denying and others confirming the truth of the 
remarks of a correspondent in our last number, touching the manner in which Americans deport them- 
selves in Paris ; the ‘ really small figure they cut in the French metropolis, and the superabundant pre- 
tension thereanent, which they display on their return to the United States.? We have only to 
repeat, that our correspondent has the entrée to the best society in Paris, and to add, that he is incapa- 
ble of misrepresenting the truth. The following well describes the condition of numbers of our young 
American bloods, who carry their brains in their pockets, and are hence unable to appreciate the advan- 
tages they possess: * Unsuited by their tastes — unprepared by previous information — deeming a pass- 
port and a letter of credit all-sufficient for their purpose — they set out upon their continental travels. 
From their ignorance of a foreign language, their journey is one of difficulty and embarrassment at 
every step. They understand little of what they see, nothing of what they hear. The discomforts of 
foreign life have no palliation, by their being enabled to reason on and draw inferences from them. 
All the sources of information are hermetically sealed against them, and their tour has nothing to com- 
pensate for its fatigue and expense, save the absurd detail of adventure to which their ignorance has 
exposed them.’ - - - We take our old and favored correspondent ‘MM.’ at his word! Let him at 
once, within a month of the date hereof, excogitate, concoct, write, indite, and clerkly deliver into 
our hands one of those tragi-comic essays which used to set so many to reading us with unsated 
eyes ; ‘ to devouring us with unwearied jaws; to swallowing us down with immeasurable throat.’ 
‘ Do it!’ « - » We shall not be so indiscreet as to name the popular clergyman against whom a cor- 
respondent inveighs bitterly, in that, ‘ having heard great things of him, he went to hear him, and came 
away dis—appointed.’? The subjoined lines are quoted at the conclusion of our correspondent’s com- 
mentary, as ‘expressing exactly what the writer desired to describe.’ If the limning be faithful, the 
divine must have won the suffrages of those who affect ‘ interesting preachers :? 


, *O ye ruling Powers 
Of Poesy sublime, give me to sing 


* But let us hear 
Somewhat of this same grand and flowery sermon. 


The splendors of that sermon! The bold a-hem ! Aha! there comes the rub! °’T was made of scraps ! 
The look sublime, that beamed with confidence, } Sketches from Nature ; from old Johnson some, 
The three wipes with the cambric handkerchief; | And some from Joseph Addison and Goldsmith ; 


The strut — the bob — and the impressive thump Blair, William Shakspere, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Upon the Holy Book ! The Grave; 


‘ No notes were there ; } Gillespie on the Seasons ; even the plain 
No, nota scrap. All was intuitive, | Bold energy of Andrew Thompson here 
Pouring like water from a flashing fountain, 


Was pressed into the jumble. Plan or system 
With current unexhausted. Now the lips Had it none: no gleam of mind or aim ; 
Protruded, and the eye-brows lowered amain, | ‘ A thing of shreds and patches!’ Yet the blare 
Like Kean’s in dark Othello. ' Weat on for fifteen minutes, haply more.’ 


‘My Uncle’s Will’ is a good story, but it is upon a time-worn theme. The incidents are very 
like those of * The Sprout Family,’ heretofore quoted in the Knicxersocxer. The disinterested 
anxiety of the widow-aunt reminds us of acomplaint made by Jean Jacques, who tells us that when 
his wife died, every farmer in the neighborhood offered to console him by one of their daughters ; but 
that a few weeks afterward his cow having shared the same fate, no one ever thought of replacing his 
loss by the offer of another; thereby proving the different value people set upon their cows and 
children! - - - The gentle and kind spirit, whoever he may be, to whom we are indebted for the lit- 
tle essay upon ‘ Kite-Flying,’ will take our ‘ warm right hand.’ He could not have touched upon a 
theme so full of delightful boyish remembrances. We once thought—and we are not sure that the 
impression is not pretty strong within us still — that there could scarcely be a more pleasant thing than to 
hold a kite-string in the gloaming of a warm spring day, and watch the spiritual toy far up in the soft 
mild air, taking the dying sunlight on its breast, and wagging its tail as if for very joy. We can never 
be sad when the air is full of kites ; and sometimes it is, for city sports are always contagious. Little 
kite-flying citizens may confidently count upon our assistance at all times in untangling their lines 
and adjusting their tails ; and we are rejoiced to find that there is one staid denizen ‘ in populous city 
pent? who can sympathize with our sympathy, and whose thoughts go back with ours to the past, from 
the busy, bustling present. ‘Let us pray ever,’ says a recent foreign essayist, ‘ that as we still move 
on in life, travelling as of necessity we must gradually and imperceptibly, day by day, farther from the 
freshness, the joyousness, and the romantic ardor of our youth, that we may be privileged to carry 
with us the remembrance at least, if not a single vestige, of our bright experience ; so shall we be 
blessings to the young; neither churlish nor discontented ourselves, nor a source of uneasiness to 
others. Let us bear in our years only that knowledge of our youth that will suffice to save the elder 
from becoming the envier of the young; for what is that incessant evil-eyeing of the amusements of 
early life—those surly, fretful, and over-hasty complainings at its pleasures — but envy, the most 
malignant, the most odious, and the most unprofitable? Yes, let us pray that our sunset may be 
streaked with the memories and shadows only of the brilliant dawn.’ 
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We are indebted to a kind correspondent—himself a writer of distinction, with whom we 
hope ere long to make our readers better acquainted — for the following original sonnet by the lamented 
Joun G. C. Brarnarp. It is placed in type from the departed poet’s own manuscript, and has never 
before been published : 


MEETING AND PARTING. 


We met and parted on an Autumn eve, 
When moonlight with its beauty steeped the vale, 
Silent, and not a cloud was seen to sail 
Athwart the azure firmament. Believe, 
Ye who have felt the ecstasies of love, 
What were my feelings when I gazed on her, 
Whom — absent — life had nothing to confer ; 
Whose presence rendered earth like heaven above ! 
Upon a rock, above the murmuring sea, 
Linked arm in arm, in thoughtfulness we stood ; 
And, as I marked our shadows on the flood, 
I dreamed that Fate intended us to be 
Uniied aiways — ’t was a dream; and lo! 
Between us mountains rise and oceans flow ! 


‘ The Litérateur’s Lament’ is ingenious ; but we are not yet quite reduced to the admission of a 
disguised nostrum-puff into this department of our Magazine. We commend to our suffering ‘ Litéra- 
teur’ a reduction of the following ‘ domestic medicines’ into an essay for some of our contemporaries. 
Possibly he may be more successful with them in disguising his ‘ benevolent object :” 


¢ A stick o’ brimstone wore in the pocket is good for them as has cramps. 

‘ A loadstone put on the place where the pains is, is beautiful in the rheumatiz. 

‘When babies is troubled with worms, the leastest drop o’ gin give to ’em mornin’s fasting 
will — kill ’em! 

‘ For a cold: a basin o’ water-gruel, with half a quartern o’ old rum in it, or a quartern, if partic’lar 
bad, with lots o’ brown sugar, going to bed. 

‘If you’ve got the hiccups, pinch one of your wrists, and hold your breath while you count 
sixty — or get somebody to make you jump ! 

‘The ear-ach. Put an ing’un in your ear— after it’s well roasted.’ 


The ‘ Tale of Terror’ may be ‘ one of remarkable interest and thrilling to a delirious pitch,’ as the 
writer modestly states ; but the total indifference of the public to similar hackneyed scenes — that of 
the Beauchampe Murder for example, lately reproduced, with revolting adjuncts, in a ‘native 
romance’ that has been 





* neither damned nor hissed, 
But very quietly dismissed,’ 


would ‘ give us pause,’ even had we no taste of our own in the premises. - - - ‘I remember,’ says a 
recent writer, ‘to have been very much struck with the death-scene of a celebrated romance-writer 
in Germany, who up to the very last persuaded himself that he should get well, and who spent some 
of his latest moments in dictating the pages of a new novel which he was composing. ‘ Only 
life!’ was his exclamation; ‘ this sweet life! —life at any price !— life even with suffering ! — Only 
life, life, life!’ Mrs. Norton, in ‘ The Child of Earth,’ has beautifully illustrated the tenacity with 
which poor humanity clings to this shadowy existence : 


FarnTEn her slow step falls from day to day ; | Summer is gone ; and Autumn’s soberer hues 
Death’s hand is heavy on her darkening brow ! | ‘Tint the ripe fruits and gild the waving corn ; 





Yet doth she fondly cling to earth, and say: The huntsman switt the flying game pursues, 
*] am content to die — but oh, not now ! | Shouts the halloo, and winds his eager horn. 
Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring ‘Spare me awhile, to wander forth and gaze 
Make the warm air such luxury to breathe ; On the broad meadows and the quiet stream ; 
Not while the birds such lays of gladness sing, To watch in silence while the evening rays 
Not while bright flowers around my footsteps wreathe. Slant through the fading trees with ruddy gleam : 
Spare me, great Gop !—lift up my drooping brow: | Cooler the breezes play around my brow — 
1 am content to die — but oh, not now !’ | 1’m content to die ! but oh, not now !’ 
The spring hath ripened into summer-time — The bleak wind whistles ; snow-showers far and near, 
The season’s viewless boundary is past ; Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 
The glorious syn hath reached his burning prime : Autumn hath passed away, and colt and drear, 
‘Oh! must this glimpse of beauty be the last? Winter stalks on, with trozen mantle bound ; 
Let me not perish while o’er land and sea Yet still that prayer ascends: ‘Oh! laughingly 
With silent steps the Lord of light moves on ; My little brothers round the warm hearth crowd ; 
Nor while the murmur of the mountain-bee Our home-fire blazes broad and bright and high, 
Greets my dull ear, with music in its tone. And the roof rings with voices light and loud ; 
Pale sickness dims my eye and clouds my brow — Spare me awhile — raise up my drooping brow ! 
I ain content to die !— but oh! not now !’ 1 am content to die! but oh ! not now! 


We suspect ‘ Jeffrey, Jr.? must have fullen a victim to the criticisms of some one of the small and 
spirited newspapers. He calls the editors ‘ Two-penny Dips,’ because, as he alleges, they only dip 
into a book, and then condemn or praise it, as the case may be, without perusal. Our correspondent 
may be right in some isolated case —his own perhaps ; but usually the brief judgments of the daily 
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press, when well considered, have as much weight with the mass as the long, elaborately dull disser- 
tations which pass with small commentators for the only veritable criticism. - - - ‘.@ Widower’ has 
sent us for publication the following fragment, in one of the most touching yet sententious letters we 
ever read. As we might infract an implied obligation of privacy, we reluctantly suppress the note. 
There is a tender affection in the lines which we have rarely seen surpassed : 
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* Mr little girl sleeps on my arm all night 

And seldom stirs, save when with play fal wile 
I bid her rise and press her lips to mine, 

Which in her sleep shedoes. And sometimes then, 
Half muttered in her slumbers, she affirms 
Her love for me is boundless. And | take 
The little bud and close her in my arms ; 
Assure her by my action — for my lips 

Yield me no utterance then — that in my heart 
She is the treasured jewel. Tenderly, 

Hour after hour, wioes desire of sleep, 

I watch above that large amount of hope, 
Until the stars wane, and the yellow moon 
Walks forth into the night.’ 


‘ M.’ has humor, but his taste is naught. Nevertheless he exhibits great promise ; and we do‘ say 
the word: ‘ Goon.’ Only remember this; discriminate styles with more caution and better judg- 
ment. One comparison in the chapter on ‘ American Novelists’ reminds us of the Dutchman’s ‘ big 
house, dat always shtood right py de side of a little yellow dog.’ - - - Our port-folio actually teems with 
articles in prose and verse, many of them of a high order of excellence, and including several for 
which we had hoped to the last to find a place in the present number. The following are either filed 
for immediate insertion, or under ‘ believing’ consideration: ‘An Audience with Suttan AspuL 
Mesrp,’ by an American ; * The Battle Ground,’ by ‘R.S. C.’ ; ‘ Domestic Servitude,’ by ‘ H. F.2; A 
* Fishing Excursion in Boston Harbor ;’ ‘ Frank Upton ;’ ‘ Snarleyhead, the Reformer ;’ ‘ The Vision 
of Czpman the Saxon ;’ * The Infant’s Miniature,’ by Mrs. E. Clementine Kinney ; ‘ You ask Me 
why I look Grave,’ and ‘ Lines written during the Illness of a Friend ;’ ‘ Letters from Rome ;’ ‘ Stan- 
zas’ by ‘ Leon ;’ ‘ Reduplicate Forms in English ;’ ‘ A New Phrenological Idea,’ by ‘ C. R.,’ Boston ; 
¢ Life’s Seasons ;’ ‘To the Departed Poetess of Lake Champlain ;’ ‘ Tawney Tom and Tabby Gray ;’ 
‘The Joy of the Stars.’ The alterations indicated by ‘J. O. W.’ will be attended to. 


‘Tue Dra.’ — This publication, as we learn from the April number, has passed into the hands of the 
editors, by whom it will hereafter be published. Many things have appeared in ‘ The Dial’ to which 
we have awarded honest commendation ; and we have no shadow of prejudice against a periodical whose 
aim is to ‘ seek truth and pursue it.? But we implore the editors to shut out from its pages such solemn, 
elaborate humbugs as Mr. A. Bronson Accott, who has the place of honor in the present issue. Why 
was he not permitted to withdraw his ms.? He inclined to do so, saying: ‘The Dial prefers a 
thought and diction, not mine. A fit organ for such as myself is not yet, but isto be.? Ah! whata 
pity! We commend the transcendental soothsayer to a hand-organ. Doubtless he might obtain some 
relief for the poverty of which he complains, by repeating his Orphic ‘ scriptures’ in the by-streets of 
Boston, accompanied by appropriate music on a ‘fit organ for such as himself.’ Seriously, is it not 
amusing to behold a hornéd-owl pretending to peer deep down into a mill-stone ? — or in other words, to 
see a man like Mr. Atcort pretending to suth great light, that all his contemporaries are in the dark 
in comparison ? — who fancies indeed that he is a martyr ‘ whom his age despises ;’ the said age not 
knowing that he is ‘ making his way through the gate of obloquy and shame to the temple of renown.’ 
Like MawwonrM, he ‘loves to be despised.’ And in the mean-time he ‘ waits with a calm patience for 
the souls that shall make organs for him, in which his ‘ scriptures may take body,’ and the ‘ privatest 
life of virtue and genius be made public,’ since ‘ nor gods nor true persons have secrets.’ We have in 
the ‘ Diary ’-extracts to which we have alluded some admirable examples of Mr. Aucortt’s style. 
Neither Go_psmitu, Appison, nor STEELE could have penned such ‘ scriptures’ as the following, even 
if they had had a dozen ‘ organs.” How Mr. Atcotr must pity them! They had good parts, cer- 
tainly, which were capable of transcendental improvement: ‘ Piety is unconscious, vascular, vital. 
Like breathing, it is — and is, because it is!’ + - « ‘Childhood! Time stretches backward into the 
period whence it proceeded, and forward to its return therein, yet dates not thy genesis, thine advent, 
nor ascension. Nature thou art not, but of thee she is the show. Matter is thy shadow, as thou run- 
nest on thy behests.? Mr. Atcorr thus apostrophizes this dim and ignorant present: ‘O Age! thou 
believest nothing of this divine lore, but deemest it all moonshine, madness, wild fanatacism, or witless 
dream! Gop has ebbed clean from thy heart, and left thee loveless and blind. But lo! he is rushing 
in full flood into the souls of thy youth, and thy sons and daughters (this last allusion is probably 
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intended for Assy Forsom,) driven from the sanctuaries of wisdom and piety, shall prophesy soon 
with cloven tongues of fire to thy discomfort and shame ; for thy priests are godless, and thou art a 
slave to the gauds of sense!’ Our Orphic expostulator should take heart. 


His ‘divine lore’ and 
his pellucid style are finding admirers and imitators. 


Witness the following advertising ‘ scripture ’ 
of one Mr. Parsons, who proposes to take Daguerreotype portraits of the Bostonians: 


‘When we reflect that it is but a few years since not any thing but the vague representation of 
Photography floated on the brain of the imagination and before the eye, but now it is found long hid in 
the quarry of nature’s philosophy, that beauteous art and science, which is no less the herald or the 
expressive messenger of the past, under many associating, pleasing reflections and enjoyments in 
youthful pleasures. The realizer and proclaimer of all that is the most endearing in children. Their 
prattle of the present; their hopeful promise of their future enjoyments, of the delighted parents in 
the future completion and final- comfort and bliss of ‘all their anxieties and toils, (although much to be 
regretted,) of their past, present and future hopes of their lives, no wonder that we are ready to 
embrace all that can come within our power to enjoy of such endearing scenes, that we are immedi 
ately transported’ with the views of the society of heaven, while on earth ; ‘such views are not very 
dissimilarly presented in the Photographic reflection ; also, that they may be enjoyed for a mere baga 
telle expense. LikEeNeEsses FULL, will be given, or no payment will be received. They are got up 


under such style as to suit the present exigence of the times, at his Rooms in Gloucester, Rockport, 
West Parish, Squam,’ etc., etc. 


The above is not the less transcendental because its, grammar is a little lax. That is ‘a part of the 


. . . . 
system.’ Mr. Atcort says in one passage of his diary: ‘I planted my seeds and wed my currants and 


strawberries.’ If he should‘ wed’ a young crook-necked squash or a smaJl feminine potato, it would 


be ‘a good match.? We must forego allusion to the other contents of ‘The Dial.’ The forty- 


six pages of ‘ Marie Van Osterwich,’ from the French, looked at first as though they might require 
an ostrich to digest them; but the story is a good one, and very agreeably disappointed us. The 
‘ Entwicklungsgeschichte,’ etc., of Von Dorner we have not as yet found leisure to peruse. 


SourHEerRN Perropicats.—The deserved success of the Richmond (Va.) ‘ Messenger’ Maga- 
zine — which, while it is the organ par excellence of the best periodical contributions of the South, is 
yet, like the Knickerpocker, necessarily indebted to writers from all sections of the country for its 
reputation — has given rise to other Southern publications, some of which (from out the number of 
those that must needs ere long expire) bid fair to emulate its merit, and to earn a like popularity. 
Chief among these, it is easy to perceive, will be ‘THE Orion,’ a very neatly printed, well supplied, 


and admirably embellished monthly Magazine, under the care of Mr. RicHarps, late editor of 


‘ Georgia Illustrated ;? and ‘THe Cuicora, on MesseNGER oF THE Soutn,’ published weekly in 
Charleston, (S. C.,) and edited by our accomplished correspondent, N. 8. Dope, Esq., and B. R. 


Carro.i, Esq., a gentleman of fine literary attainments. Our respected contemporaries, we may 


reasonably assume, will be found too sensible to indulge in invective against the literature of the 
North and East in contradistinction to that of the South; a matter always sufficiently harmless, cer- 


tainly, and sometimes particularly amusing, especially to those who are in the secret, and know why 
‘the grumblers grumble.’ 


TRANSLATION OF Bernarp’s ‘Gerraut.’— We gave in a late number one or two spirited pas- 
sages from a translation of ‘Gerfaut,’ from the French of Bernarp, by Oscar Cores, Esq., of this 
city. It was rendered from the original in a most faithful and spirited manner, and was entirely pre 
pared for the press, when the translator discovered that in ‘ The Lover and Husband,’ recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Carry anp Hart, Philadelphia, Mrs. Gore of England had so far anticipated him, 


as to present in the above-named work a mutilated and altered copy of the stirring French romance 


in question. We hope that some of our publishers will do themselves and the reading public a favor 


by presenting the translation to the American public. It could scarcely fail of the amplest success. 


* 
* 


Amowc the works which we have been unable adequately to notice in the present number, are the comprehensive and 
well-digested ‘ Discourse’ of Dr. Francis, at the opening of the Lyceum of Natural History ; ‘Ambrosio de Letinez,’ the first 
Texian novel; Cops’s excellent New Spelling-Book ; ‘Ideals,’ etc., by ‘ALGERNON ;’ LyzLL’s Geological Lectures ; 


‘ Homeopathy,’ etc., by O. W. Hotmezs, M. D.; the ‘Cyclopedia Indanensis’ of SchootcrarrT; and ‘The Fame and 


Glory of England Vindieated.’ ‘ Dramatic Doings and On Dits,’ and the subjoined ‘ LrrzRary Rzeconp’ articles were 


in type for the present issue, and are in type for the next: ‘Gunderode;’ ‘The Zicali;’ ‘Short Stories ;’ ‘ Daughters of 
England ;’ ‘ Devotional Melodies ; ’ and ‘ The Crofion Boys.’ 


Portrart oF Miss Currron.— The admirers of this popular American actress have now an opportunity of obtaining a 


most admirable and faithful likeness of her, from a drawing on stone by Mr. M’Doucaut, No. 11 Park Place. We do not 


remember ever to have seen a more finished and tasteful specimen of this species of art. Mr. M’Dovucaxu may fairly ‘ divide 
the honors’ between successful miniature painting and lithographic execution — for he excela in both. 


